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Abe Lincoln and Little Joe 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
















Characters dren, two boys and a girl. The boys fi 
ApRaHAM LINCOLN sit tailor fashion downstage right with au 
LITTLE Jor JEFFERSON their backs partly to the audvence, and S 
ist Boy the little girl stands at left downstage. ‘ 
2np Boy Jox (Smiling and bowing): 4 
GIRL Master Joe Jefferson is my name — 4 
Mr. JEFFERSON Perhaps I’ll dance my way to fame. 4 
Mrs. JEFFERSON (He executes a few fancy steps to left q 
McKEnzie& and right and then bobs in another 8 
Woman bow and grins. The little girl smiles if 
CLERK and claps but the boys say nothing.) f 
REVIVALIST Jor (A little out of breath): There — 44 
lst COUNCILMAN didn’t I tell you I was an actor? et 
2npD COUNCILMAN Grr: Are you really? he 
3rD COUNCILMAN Jor: Of course I am — and my name’s he 
4TH COUNCILMAN Joe Jefferson, just like I said. i 

ScENneE 1 lst Boy (A bit derisively): Master Joe A 


Serminc: The street in front of the Jefferson. i 
Jefferson and McKenzie Theater in Jon: What’s wrong with that? That’s 


Springfield, Illinois. what I’m called on the play bills — 
Trum: An afternoon in the fall of 1889. Master Joseph J. Jefferson. a 
Ar Rise: Litre Joz JErrerson, Isr Boy: It sounds sissy. t 


about ten years of age, is at center Jor (Sticking out his chest): You’d 
stage wn front of his father’s newly better not say that again, if you 
built theater entertaining three chil- know what’s good for you. I played 








the part of a Greek pirate years ago 

when I was just a little fellow. 

lst Boy: Humph, you’re not so big 
now. 

Joe: I’m not? (Doubling up his fists) 
Do you want to fight? 

Ist Boy (Backing down): No, I — I 
guess not. I didn’t mean anything. 
Gir.: If you’re an actor, how can you 

go to school? 

Jor: Oh, in between times and Mother 
teaches me. 

2nv Boy: I reckon you’d be way be- 
hind us in reading, writing and 
’rithmetic. 

Jor: ’Rithmetic maybe but I read all 
the time. I’m reading the Sketch 
Book now — that’s a grown-up 
book. 

lst Boy: What’s it about? 

Jor: It’s got a good story in it called 
Rip Van Winkle. I do all kinds of 
things. Why, I’ve been traveling 
around the country for years now 
with my father and mother. My 
father’s an actortooand my mother’s 
an actress. 

lst Boy: I don’t think I ever saw an 
actor before. 

2npv Boy: I reckon I didn’t either. Do 
you really act right up on the stage? 

Jor: Do you want me to prove it? 
Come on inside and I’ll show you. 
This is my theater. 

Giru (Awed): It is? 

Jor: Well — of course it really belongs 
to my father, I guess, and his part- 
ner, Mr. McKenzie. They just had it 
built because there wasn’t any place 
for us to act in Springfield. Come on 
inside. 

Giri (Wanting to): I — I’ve never been 
inside a theater. 





ist Boy: I don’t think I’d better. 

2np Boy: My mother says a theater is 
an invention of the devil. 

Jor: Where did she ever get that idea? 

2np Boy: Because the preacher said so 
just last Sunday. 

Grr-: He said it was not only an inven- 
tion of the devil but a den of 
*“Snikity.” 

Joe: I don’t know what a den of 
‘fnikity” is but whatever it is, our 
theater isn’t one. Do you think my 
father and mother would act in a 
theater if there was anything wrong 
with it? 

lst Boy: I don’t know, but when my 
father heard about this place being 
built he said he would skin me alive 
if I even came near it. 

Jor: But that’s silly. My father says 
actors make people laugh, and if they 
laugh they feel happy, and if they 
feel happy they act nicer to other 
folks. 

Grr: It sounds as though actors are all 
right. 

2np Boy: I reckon it’s something about 
the theater then that’s wrong. 

Joe: I don’t know what’s the matter 
with you — why, this is 1839 — 
you’re way behind the times. Chi- 
cago’s got theaters and you ought to 
see the theaters in New York — 
why, all the big cities have them. 

Grr: Well, Springfield’s getting pretty 
big. We’ve got fifteen hundred 
people now. 

Jor: Of course, that’s what I’ve been 
telling you. That’s why we’re going 
to play here all winter. My father 
says we ought to have good audiences, 
with the legislature in session and — 

ist Boy: The legislature — I’ll bet you 
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don’t know what that is. 

Joe: I’ll bet I do. They make the laws. 
My father says we'll entertain the 
members of the legislature all season. 

Gir: My, I do wish I could come and 
see you in a real show. 

Joe: Well, we open day after tomor- 
row. Our first play is Clari, the Maid 
of Milan. 

Gir: It sounds wonderful, but I am 
certain I can’t come. Couldn’t you 
dance a little more for us now? 

lst Boy: Come on, Joe. You hardly 
danced two steps before. 

Joe: All right, I’ll dance Jim Crow. 

2nv Boy: Jim Crow? What’s that? 

Jor: Didn’t you ever hear of Mr. T. D. 
Rice, the famous blackface come- 
dian? 

Grr: No-o. Blackface comedian? 

Jor:Of course. Heimitatesthe Negroes. 

lst Boy: Negroes. They’re slaves in 
some places. 

Gr: But they’re not in Illinois. 

Jor: Well, they shouldn’t be anywhere. 
My father says all men are born free 
and equal. 

2np Boy: Your father didn’t say that. 
George Washington or someone said 
it. 

Jor: Well, my father says it too. Any- 
how, I danced with this T. D. Rice 
when I was only three years old. He 
brought me onto the stage in a bag. 

ist Boy: In abag? Didn’t you smother? 

Jor: It doesn’t look like it, does it? I’m 
still here. He dumped me out onto 
the stage and I sang and danced 
right along with him — like this — 
(He begins a simple, shuffling dance 
step.) 

Come listen, all you gals and boys, 
I’se just from Tuckyhoe; 


I’m goin’ to sing a little song, 

My name’s Jim Crow. 

Weel about and turn about 

And do jes so — 

Ebry time I weel about 

I jump Jim Crow. 

(As he sings the song, the children 
laugh and clap. JosEPH JEFFERSON, 
SENIOR, saunters on left. He is a 
handsome man with an amiable dis- 
position, and nothing ever disturbs 
him. He laughs as Jor finishes.) 

JEFFERSON: Splendid, Joe, splendid, 
but I’d advise you not to give your 
show for nothing. You’ll never get 
anywhere. (He laughs again.) 

Jor: Hello, Father. 

Grr: One more song, please, Joe? 

Jor: All right — one more chorus. 
(Mrs. JEFFERSON enters left. She is a 
pretty woman with dark hair but she 
sometimes looks worried. She smiles as 
she sees JOE.) 

Joe (Smiling back at her): Hello, 
Mother. (He shuffles about and sings 
another chorus.) 

Weel about and turn about 

And do jes so — 

Ebry time I weel about 

I jump Jim Crow. 

(As he is dancing, a stern lookvng 
woman enters right, sees JOE and also 
her own boy (2ND Boy) watching. She 
yanks 2nv Boy’s arm quickly, jerks 
him to hs feet, and starts marching 
him off right.) 

Woman: Robert Painter, I told you 
not to venture near this place and 
here you are — sitting right in front 
of this den of iniquity! It’s a devil’s 
workshop, I tell you. Come along. 

2nD Boy: But Ma — 

Woman: Never mind. (She gives Mr. 

























and Mrs. JEFFERSON a look) Why, 

it’s a disgrace — these people 

shouldn’t be allowed in town. And 
you other children, you had better 
run home as fast as you can before 
your mothers catch you. 

Ist Boy: Yes, Mum. (The Woman 
marches off with her boy, followed by 
ist Boy. The little Grru goes too but 
turns around once to look back.) 

Girt: Goodbye, Joe. I’d come to see 
your play if I could. (She goes off.) 

JoE (A little sadly): They’ve gone. 

Mrs. JEFFERSON (7'0 her husband) : Oh, 
Joseph, I could die of shame. That’s 
just a sample of how people feel 
about us here in Springfield. 

JEFFERSON: Now, Cornelia, don’t 
worry. It’s only a few people. Why, 
we’ve never been better off. Here we 
are with our own theater. (Standing 
back and looking up at theater admir- 
ingly) Look at it, Cornelia — isn’t it 
beautiful? 

Joe: It wouldn’t look like much, 
Father, compared to the theaters in 
New York. 

JEFFERSON: Now, Joe, don’t dampen 
my spirits. (He laughs) It’s the first 
thing I’ve ever owned that had a roof 
on it. 

Mrs. JEFFERSON: And we’ve spent 
everything we had to build it. Oh, 
Joseph, I think you and McKenzie 
were wrong to take this chance — 

JEFFERSON: Now — now, Cornelia, 

smile, there’s a good girl! (Chucking 

her under the chin and grinning at 
her) I like you when you smile. 

McKenzie’s in the theater now figur- 

ing finances. After all, we open in 

two days — then there’ll be money 
coming in. 


Mrs. JEFFERSON (She tries to smile 
back): There won’t be if no one 
comes to see us. 

JEFFERSON: But we all decided Spring- 
field was the perfect place. 

Mrs. JEFFERSON: But there has been 
some kind of a religious revival 
going on — 

Jor: Yes, Father — the ministers are 
all preaching against the theater in 
their sermons — the children said so. 

Mrs. JEFFERSON: Oh, why are they 
against us? We believe in God the 
same as they do. It’s so unfair — 

JEFFERSON: Cornelia, there is abso- 
lutely nothing to be upset about. All 
of the legislature will come — I know 
that. We’ll have packed houses. It’s 
a piece of luck, I tell you — our com- 
ing to Springfield! 

Jor: I think so too, Father. I like it 
here. 

JEFFERSON: And you ought to see our 
scenery, Joe. I’ve been around back 
repainting it, and your mother’s 
been going over the costumes — 
fixing ’em up — they’re all as bright 
as new pennies. (McKernzin, JEr- 
FERSON’s partner, enters left. He is 
older than JEFFERSON and more 
serious.) 

McKenzie: Well, Joe — admiring our 
new temple of the drama? 

JerFERSON: Ah, McKenzie — I cer- 
tainly am. We all are. How are 
finances? 

McKenzie: Well, it’s true we’ve in- 
vested just about every available 
cent we had, but there are still a few 
dollars left. Plenty to eat on for a 
couple of days. We’re all right, Joe. 

Jmrrerson: There, what did I tell you, 

Cornelia? Not a thing to worry 
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about. For myself, I’ve never been in 

higher spirits — beautiful day — 

beautiful theater — (A solemn look- 

ing man, the clerk of the city council, 

enters right. He is carrying a paper in 

his hand and walks a little hesitantly 
toward the group.) 

CLERK: I beg your pardon — this is the 
theater, is it not? I am looking for 
the Messrs. Jefferson and Mc- 
Kenzie — 

JEFFERSON: Right here you are, sir. I 
am Joseph Jefferson and this is my 
partner, Mr. McKenzie. (McKEnziz 
nods) Now, if there is anything we 
can do for you, sir — anything at all, 
we'd be most happy — 

CLERK: You may not be so happy, Mr.: 
Jefferson, when you read this paper. 
I have been sent from the city 
council to deliver it to you. 

JEFFERSON: Paper? I don’t under- 
stand. 

Mrs. JEFFERSON (Worriedly): Oh, 
Joseph — 

CiLERK (Handing paper to JEFFERSON): 
If you read it, you will see that the 
municipality of Springfield has 
passed a law imposing a license on 
theaters 

JerFERSON: A license? Here, Mc- 
Kenzie —you read it. (McKenzix 
takes the paper.) 

Mrs. JEFFERSON: Oh Joseph, this 
means we will have to pay money — 

CuiEeRK: A great deal of money.if I may 
say so, Madam. 

McKenzie (Who has been reading 
paper. Angrily): But this is out- 
rageous —an exorbitant tax like 
this! No theater could afford to pay 
it. It makes playing here practically 
prohibitive. 





CuERK: That is what we hope — if I 
may be honest with you. 

JEFFERSON: Those religious revivalists 
have inspired the city to do this — 

CiERK: The council feels it has acted 
wisely. If you cannot pay — 

McKenzie: You know we cannot 
pay — we haven’t the money. 

CuERK: If you cannot pay, you cannot 
play in your theater. You will not 
open in Springfield. Good day to 
you, gentlemen. (He turns and goes 
off right. Mrs. JEFFERSON begins to 
cry.) 

Mrs. JEFFERSON: Oh, I was afraid 
something like this would happen! 
We are ruined. All our labor for 
nothing — (McKenzie walks back 
and forth. JEFFERSON comforts his 
wife. Littte Jor stands looking 
solemn.) 

JEFFERSON: Now, Cornelia, don’t cry, 
please. I’m not worried. (But he is.) 

Mrs. JEFFERSON: You never worry, 
Joseph. 

JEFFERSON: Ah, my dear, you do 
enough worrying for both of us. 
Mrs. JEFFERSON: This theater built 
and we will just have to leave it 
here — and go on somewhere else — 

Jor: And we cannot act in the new 
theater. I cannot do my dance. (He 
goes right and sits tailor fashion de- 
jectedly. He has his elbows on his 
knees and his chin in his hands.) 

JEFFERSON: If we could only borrow 
the money — 

McKenzie (Showing him the paper): 
Where could we borrow an amount 
like this? Or any amount for that 
matter. No, Joe, it’s really serious. 
I’m afraid we’re done for. 

JEFFERSON: But there must be some 
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way — I have it. That domestic 

bank of yours, Cornelia. You usu- 

ally have a gold piece or two stowed 
away in that worsted stocking you 
carry around with you. 

Mrs. JEFFERSON (Still crying, she 
draws out a dark worsted stocking 
from a pocket in her dress): I have 
nothing — not even one small gold 
piece. (She turns stocking inside out 
sadly.) 

Jor (Sadly too): Even Mother’s bank 
is broken. (ABRAHAM LINCOLN enters 
left. He is about thirty years old, tall 
and ungainly but with a presence that 
makes you like him instantly. He is 
serious in repose, but when he smiles 
it is contagious. He stands, looking at 
the sad little group for a moment.) 

Lincotn: Uh — good afternoon. You 
folks aren’t rehearsing by any chance, 
are you? (Mrs. JEFFERSON stops cry- 
ing and draws herself up) It looked 
to me for a minute as though you 
might be rehearsing a tragedy. 

JEFFERSON: If you’re one of the towns- 
people come to poke fun at us, sir — 

Lincoin (Still smiling): Ah, I’m sorry. 
I sometimes make a joke at the 
wrong time but I thought you looked 
as though you needed a joke. I 
recognize low spirits when I see 
them. Suffer from them myself. 

McKenzig: Who are you, sir? 

Lincotn: My name is Abraham 
Lincoln. I am looking for the man- 
agers of this theater. 

JEFFERSON: You're speaking with 
them, Mr. Lincoln. My name’s Jef- 
ferson and this is Mr. McKenzie. We 
are the managers. 

McKenzie: We were the managers, you 

mean, Joseph. 





Lincotn: I have heard of your pre- 
dicament, gentlemen — that’s why I 
have come. I am a lawyer here in 
town, mix in politics some too — 
both town and state. 

JOE (Getting up): Are you a member of 
the legislature? 

LincoLn (Going over to LiTTLE Jor): 
Why, yes, I am. Who’s this? 

JEFFERSON: Little Joe Jefferson — my 
son. 

LincoLn: Well, Joe — how do you do? 
(He puts out his hand.) 

Jor (Shaking Lincoun’s hand): How 
do you do, Mister — Mister — 

Lincotn: Lincoln — Abe Lincoln. 
(Turning to the others) Gentlemen, as 
I said, I’ve heard of this injustice — 
this prohibitory tax — it’s most un- 
fair. Anything like this always riles 
me up. 

JEFFERSON: It riles us too, sir. 

McKenzie: But I guess there’s no use 
crying over spilled milk. 

LincoLn: Well, maybe we can do more 
than cry. You know, while there’s 
life there’s hope. (A REvIva.ist, a 
sombre-looking man wearing black, 
stalks in right. He has fire in his eyes, 
and when he reaches stage center he 
faces upstage and shakes his first at the 
theater.) 

Revivauist: Den of iniquity! Devil’s 
workshop! (He points at JEFFERSON 
and his wife) I said you would never 
open this place. Good has triumphed! 
(With a fanatic smile he goes off left.) 

Lincotn: Good has triumphed — 
that’s as he sees it. What’s good to 
him might give other folks the 
stomach ache. 

JEFFERSON: Those revivalist preachers 

— why do they hate us? 
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LincoLn: Oh, they don’t hate you. 
They just don’t know any better. 
The way I feel, there are good 
preachers and bad preachers. That 
fellow hasn’t an ounce of real charity 
in his whole body. We’ll see if you 
open your theater or not — we'll see. 

McKenzie: What do you mean? 

Lincoun: If you will place this matter 
in my hands, I’ll do my best to have 
this license taken off. 

Mrs. JEFFERSON: But how can you, 
Mr. Lincoln? What makes you think 
you can do anything about it? 

LincoLn: Well, I tell you, I happen to 
be a member of the board of trustees 
of Springfield. I’ll talk to the 
council — 

JoE: Oh, Mr. Lincoln! 

Lincoun: And as for it’s being good of 
me, it isn’t — not really. My only 
desire is to see fair play. 

JEFFERSON: Cornelia, do you hear 
that? We may open after all — just 
as we planned! 

Mrs. JEFFERSON: He only says he'll 
try, Joseph. What do you think, 
Mac? 

McKenzie: There’s just one thing. 
Mr. Lincoln, aren’t you the Lincoln 
of the law firm of Stuart and 
Lincoln? 

Lincoun: Yes, I am. 

McKenzie: Well, you’re in business to 
make money. How much is this going 
to cost? 

Lincoun: Cost? Well, I tell you, when 

it comes to the difference between 

right and wrong, cost isn’t impor- 
tant. (He pauses) So in this case, 
there will be no fee — whether I suc- 
ceed or whether I fail. (The others 
exclaim. Mr. JEFFERSON smiles at his 


wife. LITTLE JOE runs to LINCOLN.) 

JoE: Oh, but Mr. Lincoln, you mustn’t 
fail! You don’t know — this is the 
first theater we’ve ever had. We’ve 
been traveling all around and in 
Quincy we had to act in a warehouse 
and in Pekin we had to give our 
play in a pighouse. 

Lincotn (Laughing): In a pighouse? 
Did the pigs interfere with you? 

Jor: They certainly did. They drowned 
out Mother’s singing. 

Lincotn: Well — well, I want to hear 
all about that. It sounds like a good 
story. You tell me all you can. Then 
I want all of you to meet me to- 
morrow morning and we'll go in and 
talk to the members of the city 
council. We’ll see what we can do. 
(The lights black out. During the 
blackout, the drop is raised and the 
actors take their places for next scene.) 

* * * 
ScENE 2 

Tre: The following morning. 

Setrtine: The council chamber. 

At Rise: LINCOLN is standing in front 
of the flag speaking to the members of 
the council. They sit, one at each end of 
the table and two of them on the up- 
stage side of the table with their chairs 
turned partly upstage toward Mr. 
Lincotn. Mr. and Mrs. JEFFER- 
son, Mr. McKenzie and Littie 
JoE occupy the chairs right. They are 
all listening with great attention as 
Mr. LINcOLN speaks. 

LincoLn: So you see, gentlemen, these 
people against whom this exorbitant 
license fee has been levied are hon- 
est, law-abiding citizens. They follow 
an ancient and honorable profession. 

lst CounciLMAN: It may be ancient, 
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Abe, but not honorable — according 
to what some of our church fathers 
say. 

Lincotn; Oh, I know some of our 
church fathers have given us some 
beautiful tirades against the theater. 
Maybe they don’t know that the 
drama originated in religious festi- 
vals in the time of the ancient 
Greeks — 

2np CouNcILMAN: What’s that? Re- 
ligion and play acting? They don’t 
mix. 

LincoLn: Well, perhaps you think they 
don’t, but the fact is that in ancient 
times people learned religion and 
moral conduct when they went to the 
theater. The people honored their 
theater and they honored their ac- 
tors. Why, you take a fellow named 
Thespis — 

3rD CoUNCILMAN: Thespis — never 
heard of him in my life. Who was he? 

Lincoun: The very first actor that ever 
was, gentlemen. And a very clever 
fellow he must have been — did all 
the parts himself. 

4TH CouNncILMAN: You mean he acted 
out the whole play? 

Lincotn: That’s right and it was be- 
cause of him that people like my 
friends here (He nods toward the 
JEFFERSONS) are called thespians. 

Ist CouNCILMAN: Well, that’s all very 
interesting, Abe. Your stories always 
are, but what’s it got to do with this 
theater in Springfield? All they’ll do 
there is dance and sing and crack 
jokes. 

Mrs. JEFFERSON: Oh, we'll do more 
than that. (She hesitates.) 

LincoLNn (Nodding to her): Go on, Mrs. 
Jefferson. 


Mrs. JEFFERSON: Excuse me, but I 
was just going to say that although 
we do give entertainment thet is 
fun, our plays teach good too. 

JEFFERSON: That’s right. The villain 
always gets his just deserts and 
virtue triumphs in the end. 

LincoLn: Of course, of course. Gentle- 
men, if you will just go and see some 
of the performances these good 
people are going to put on if you let 
them — 

3RD CouNcILMAN: We’re not going to 
let them. 

Lincoin: What’s the matter with sing- 
ing and dancing and joking? When 
folks dance and sing, they’re happy. 

Jor (Breaking in): That’s right, Mr. 
Lincoln, and I could do a dance and 
sing a song right now to show the 
gentlemen — 

Mrs. JEFFERSON (Pulling him back to 
his chair): Shh-h, Joe... 

Lincotn (Smiling): Thanks just the 
same, Joe, but I don’t think your 
audience is in a receptive mood. 

4TH CouNcILMAN: No, we're not. 
We’ve got to represent the people in 
this town and they’re against the 
theater. There’s been preaching 
about it and — 


LincoLn: Some preaching, yes, but as 
a matter of fact most of the people 
here are for the theater. There has 
been a heap of squabbling back and 
forth between two factions — kinda 
reminds me of some cats wailing and 
spitting at each other. Heard some 
the other night outside my window 
and I thought sure the alley would 
be full of dead cats in the morning. 
That’s what the sounds indicated. 
But when I looked out, all the cats 
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anything. It was all just much ado 
about nothing, gentlemen, and that’s 
what all this crying between these 
two factions is. It ought to end in 
peace and that’s what I’m aiming 
for — that’s why I’m talking to you. 
(T'wo of the councilmen are laughing 
but the third one speaks up.) 


3RD CouNncrLMAN: That’s a funny 


story all right, Abe, but you can’t get 
away from the fact that there’s good 
and there’s bad. If folks say the 
theater is an invention of the devil — 


Lincoun: An invention of the devil. 


We’re back to that again, are we? 
And the only reason you can give for 
saying so is that they sing and they 
dance and crack a joke now and then. 
Well, I sing — I’ve even been known 
to dance, and sometimes folks say I 
make ’em laugh. No one’s ever called 
me an invention of the devil! 


Ist Councrtman (Laughing): You’re 


right, Abe. Maybe we’ve been kind 
of hasty about this license. 


3RD CouNcILMAN: Not at all. That 


license has got to stand. That’s what 
we decided at our meeting. 


LincoLNn: So? You decided one thing at 


the last meeting. What’sto stop you 
from deciding something else now — 
if your first decision was unfair. At 
your last meeting you didn’t know 
anything about the theater. You 
didn’t know that it has been and will 
be used for good. Why, our very 
civilization is tied up with the 
theater. It’s contributed to our cul- 
ture in innumerable ways — strolling 
players in medieval times carried 
learning from one to country 
another — 


were sitting in the sun peaceful as 





JEFFERSON: You’re right, Mr. Lincoln 


— you're right! 


Lincoun: Yes, and think of the great 


men who have given of their wisdom 
to write plays for this same theater 
you’re so against. Look at the Greek 
dramatists, Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Aristophanes — and how about 
Shakespeare? 


2nND CouUNCILMAN: Well, how about 


him? 


LincoLn: Remember the maxims he 


gave us? “Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be: For loan oft loses both it- 
self and friend.” “The quality of 
mercy is not strained; It droppeth as 
the gentle rain from heaven upon the 
place beneath.” Are these things 
bad, gentlemen? I tell you, they 
teach us how to live! 


3RD CouNCILMAN: I guess that’s true, 


Abe, but — 


LincoLn: You want to take something 


that even children in their innocence 
play at — and call it bad. Children 
play at make-believe even before 
they can talk. Yes, I repeat again, 
gentlemen, that the theater is a cul- 
tural institution. In the dark ages 
when feudalism and_ ignorance 
reigned, there was no theater until 
the guildsmen started it up again. 
Those are the times when the 
theater was banished — in the dark 
ages. Gentlemen, if you keep that 
theater dark, we’ll be going back to 
the time of the dark ages — right 
here in Springfield! (Mr. and Mrs. 
JEFFERSON and McKenzie and 


LitTLE Jas, who have been smiling, - 


burstintoapplause. The CouNCILMEN 
startled, glance at them and then three 
of them (all but the 47H CoUNCILMAN) 






































































































































applaud too. LINCOLN bows comically, 
first right and then to the CouNcIL- 
MEN.) 

4TH Councitman (Stubbornly): All 
right, Abe, you’ve made your point 
as far as these Greeks go, and this 
fellow Shakespeare, but what’s that 
got to do with these people play act- 
ing here in Illinois? 

Lincotn: Why, it’s got everything to 
do with it. These people are proud of 
their profession, gentlemen, and they 
have a right to be. And their life isn’t 
easy. They work hard to bring you 
this laughter I’ve been talking about. 
Why, do you know they have been 
traveling all around this state — 
Quincy, Pekin, Peoria — by boat, by 
wagon, even walking — anyway 
they could get there and with no 
proper facilities. In Pekin, they even 
had to play in a pighouse. Gentle- 
men (He chuckes a little), I am going 
to tell you a story about pigs. 

2np CouncitMAN: This should be 
good, Abe — you and your animal 
stories. 

Lincotn: Yes, the Jeffersons were so 
anxious to please the good citizens of 
Pekin that they consented to put on 
their performance in a pighouse. The 
grunting squealing animals were 
ejected from their comfortable quart- 
ers and allowed to browse about — 

lst CounciLMAN: You mean people 
went to see a show in such a place? 

Lincotn: Sure. It had to be cleaned 
and made fit for human beings, but 
that was all part of a day’s work for 
my friends here. They scoured and 
whitewashed and patched a few 
leaks in the roof. 

Joe: I helped, Mr. Lincoln — I white- 


washed as far as I could reach on the 
walls. 


Lincotn (Smiling at Litrtx Jog): 


There, you see, gentlemen? Well, 
after a hard day’s work they were 
finally ready to put on their show. 
The pig house stood up on stilts 
about two feet from the ground so 


‘the men of the town had to lift their 


ladyfolks up and set ’em inside the 
door, and of course they didn’t mind 
that. (Laughter) Well, as young 
master Joe over there tells me, the 
show was a great success, that is up 
to the very end. Seems the last thing 
on the program was Mrs. Jefferson 
singing Home Sweet Home. Up to 
then no one had given a thought to 
the pigs, but they had all gathered 
under their house, and at the strains 
of Home Sweet Home, they all got 
so homesick that they grunted and 
squealed and bumped their backs 
against the wood floor. Yes, sir, the 
louder Mrs. Jefferson sang, the 
harder the pigs squealed — the more 
she sang about Home Sweet Home, 
the more homesick the pigs got! 
(The COoUNCILMEN roar with laughter) 
Yes, siree, those pigs created such a 
ruckus that there was nothing to do 
but give ’em back their home. (He 
chuckles again) That’s a true story, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Jefferson? 


Mrs. JEFFERSON: Yes, it is, Mr. 


Lincoln. Oh, I was never so embar- 
rassed in all my life! 


JEFFERSON: Oh, it wasn’t as bad as all 


that. The pigs’ gruntings weren’t in 
harmony with the music, but they 
were sure in sympathy with the 
sentiment of the song. (Everyone 
laughs.) 
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Lincoun: Yes, it seems funny now but 
at the time it was tragic. And now 
finally these folks have their own 
theater — had it built themselves at 
great hardship and expense, and you 
gentlemen want to keep them from 
playing in it. 

Ist CouncILMAN: It isn’t fair! 

2np CouNcILMAN: I agree. 

Lincoun: Of course it isn’t fair. You’re 
discriminating against a certain 
group of people for no reason and I’m 
against that, gentlemen. I’ll always 
be against discrimination for any 
group in this country of ours. And 
I'll fight against it to my dying day. 
There’s our flag. (He steps to one side 
and gestures toward flag) Look at it, 
gentlemen — the flag that Americans 
have fought for and have died for be- 
cause they believed that all men are 
created free and equal! Do we be- 
lieve it, gentlemen? Do we believe it 
here in Springfield? 

CouNCILMEN: Yes — yes! 

4ta CouncitmaNn: I vote to kill that 
license. 

3RD-CouNCILMAN: And I. 

2np Councitman: And I. 

Ist Councruman: And I. (Litre Jor 


jumps up.) 
Joe: Horray — hooray! (He does a 
quick little jig step.) 


Mrs. JEFFERSON (All smiles, pulling at 
LitTLe Jor): Shhh... 

Lincoun: That’s all right, Mrs. Jeffer- 
son. Little Joe has a right to be 
happy. I thought these gentlemen 
would see the light. (The Councit- 
MEN are all smiles. They rise as Mr. 
JEFFERSON, McKenzie and Mrs. 
JEFFERSON all move toward LINCOLN 
to shake his hand.) 
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Mrs. JEFFERSON: How can we express 
our gratitude, Mr. Lincoln? 

McKenzie: Thank you, sir — thank 
you. 

JEFFERSON: Mr. Lincoln, it seems 
there’s nothing we can say. 

LincoLn: Well, then, let’s say just 
that. I’m as happy as you are about 
it. 

JEFFERSON: And you gentlemen of the 
council, we want to thank you too, 
for your action today. 

1st CouncrLMaNn: Oh, that’s all right. 

2np CouNcILMAN: It’s not the first 
time Honest Abe has put us right. 
(They start shaking hands all around. 
This action continues as Mr. LINCOLN 
goes to LittLe Jor, puts his arm 
around his shoulder and leads him 
downstage. As Mr. Lincoun starts 
speaking the characters at stage center 
subdue their action and hold natural 
poses until the end of play.) 

Lincotn: Well, Joe, our story went 
over, didn’t it? 

Jor: Yes, sir. (From his heart) Thank 
you so much, sir. I’m glad we can 
use our theater. | like to act on the 
stage. 

LINCOLN: So you like it, eh? Well, work 
at it and some day, maybe you'll be 
a great actor. Maybe you'll be a 
great man. 

Joe: Me? Oh, no, sir, but you are a 
great man. 

Lincoun (He laughs): Oh — I reckon 
not. I’m just Abe Lincoln. I guess no 
one has ever heard much of me — 
outside of Springfield. 

Jor: But they will hear of you, sir. 
Everyone will hear of you some day. — 
I know they will. 


THE END 









Child of Her Sparit 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Mrs. Tuomas LINCOLN, his stepmother 

JOHN JOHNSTON, her son 

Mr. MBEKER 

Mrs. Hiny 

Mrs. MILEs 

TrvE: January, 1861. 

Sertine: The Lincoun cabin in Coles 
County, Illinois. 

At Rise: Mrs. Lincoun sits behind the 
table. Mrs. Mies is seated at her 
right, Mrs. Hruu at her left. 

Mrs. Miss: I reckon you were mighty 
taken back when you heard he’d been 
‘lected. What did you say, Sally? 

Mrs. Lincoin: I didn’t say anything. 
I just dropped to my knees an’ 
prayed. 

Mrs. Hiuu: Prayed? What for? 

Mrs. Lincotn: That the Lord would 
give him grace an’ stren’th to be a 
good president. 

Mrs. Mies: I guess he’ll need your 
prayers. Silas was a-sayin’ yester- 
day that Abe’s got a tough row to 
hoe — what with them Southern 
states droppin’ out o’ the Union. 
What’s Abe goin’ to do about it, 
Sally? 

Mrs. Lincoun (Sadly): Lord knows. I 
haven’t seen him for some time, but 
those that have say he looks peeked 
an’ thin. He’s lost forty pounds. 

Mrs. Huu: I reckon I oughtn’t say 
this, Sally, but tell me: do — do you 





think Abe’s big enough for this job? 

Mrs. Lincoun (Emphatically) : Course 
Ido! There’s no job too big for Abe. 

Mrs. Hitu (Smiling sympathetically): 
Always loved him, haven’t you? 

Mrs. Lincoin: Just like he was my 
own son. I raised him that way. 
Never made any difference between 
him an’ my children. When I first 
married his pa, Abe wasn’t much 
over ten. He’d been sleepin’ nights 
on a pile of corn-husks. I moved my 
things into the cabin, an’ that night 
he slept on a feather mattress for the 
first time. 

Mrs. Migs: I reckon he owes you a 
lot, Sally. I guess he wouldn’t be 
where he is without you. 

Mrs. Lincoun (Shaking her head): No; 
I don’t figger it that way. I reckon 
Abe Lincoln would have been Abe 
Lincoln without me. 

Mrs. Hiiut: Abe doesn’t think he 
would. I saw him just before the 
election, an’ he said that anything he 
was or could hope to be he owed to 
you. 

Mrs. Lincoun: God bless him! That’s 
just like him. I sometimes think he’s 
more my own son than the children I 
bore. 

Mrs. Hitu: What do you mean? 

Mrs. Lincon: I mean he’s the child of 
my spirit. He an’ I always thought 
an’ felt alike. I remember how he 
used to sit sometimes for long spells 














without sayin’ a word, an’ Tom’d 
say, “I don’t know what gets into 
that boy: he’s not like the rest of 
us.” An’ I always said, “Leave him 
alone: he’s thinkin’. Maybe he sees 
visions.”’ 

Mrs. Miss: I reckon Tom never knew 
what you were talkin’ about. He 
wasn’t any hand for sittin’ idle. 

Mrs. Huu: I guess Tom figgered there 
were too many mouths to feed. I 
recollect how he’d scold Abe for 
keepin’ his head buried in a book. 
Tom didn’t put any stock in educa- 
tion. He used to say it was enough 
for any boy to learn readin’ an’ 
writin’ an’ cipherin’. 

Mrs. Lincotn: No, Tom never saw 
any use in book learnin’, but he 
taught Abe a heap of other things — 
how to swing an axe an’ handle a 
plow. An’, above all, he gave Abe 
character. I reckon it was him that 
showed Abe a man must never lie or 
do anything mean. 

Mrs. Mixes: Reckon Abe’ll take you 
to Washington with him? 

Mrs. Lincoun (Shaking her head): No; 
he won’t even ask me. He knows I 
wouldn’t go if he did. I’d be like a 
fish out of water. Too much of my life 
has gone into this farm; I couldn’t 
bear to leave it. Besides, that wife 
of his wouldn’t have me round. 
There’s just one thing I wish he’d 
do — come to see me before he 
leaves, but I reckon he’s too busy. 
I’m gettin’ to be an old woman now 
an’ I’d hate to think I’d never set 
eyes on him agin. 

Mrs. Hitt: Maybe he'll give John a 
government job. 

Mrs. Lincotn: No; I reckon not. 
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John’s not dependable enough. Abe 

grew up with him an’ he knows. I 
don’t mean John’s not honest, but he 
wastes time, an’ what little he earns 
on the farm he spends as soon as it 
comes in. I’m downright worried 
about John. 

Mrs. Migs: He isn’t loafin’ again? 

Mrs. Lincoutn: No, but he’s broodin’. 
He sits here night after night just 
starin’ into the fire an’ not sayin’ 
anythin’. That’s a bad sign with 
John. It means trouble. I reckon he’s 
turnin’ another of his mad schemes 
over in his mind. Yesterday he was 
gone all day; it was nigh midnight 
when he come back. I don’t know 
where he is now. 

Mrs. Hitz: Did he bring that stranger 
with him? 

Mrs. Lincoun: Stranger? 
stranger? 

Mrs. Huu: Maybe I shouldn’t have 
spoken. I thought you knew. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Knew what? 

Mrs. Hitt: I reckon I better hold my 
peace. My old man says I never know 
when to keep my mouth shut. 

Mrs. Mixes: Go on, tell Sally. I think 
she ought to know. 

Mrs. Hitt: It ain’t nothin’ much to 
tell. John’s been in town with a man 
nobody ever saw before. 

Mrs. LincoLn (Anziously): What was 
he doin’? 

Mrs. Hitt: Sittin’ at the bar — 
drinkin’. 

Mrs. Lincoun: How can he? He’s got 
no money. 

Mrs. Hi: This stranger fellow pays 
for all the drinks. It doesn’t look ~ 
right. 

Mrs. Lincoun: I’m afraid it doesn’t. 


What 


There’s somethin’ up. John was 
always one to be taken in by smooth 
talk. Abe has saved him more than 
once. If Abe was here now, he could 
tell us what to do. 

Mrs. Mites: Maybe it’s nothin’ to 
worry about, Sally. 

Mrs. Lincoin: I reckon it is. I know 
John. . . . What does this stranger 
look like? 

Mrs. Hi1u: My old man says he comes 
from New York. Dresses like a 
dandy. Smokes big ’spensive cigars. 
An ornery-lookin’ critter, Bill says. 
Narrow eyes. Talks out o’ the corner 
of his mouth like he doesn’t want 
anybody to hear, ’ceptin’ the person 
he’s talkin’ to. 

Mrs. Lincotn: What’s his business? 
Did Bill say? 

Mrs. Hitt: Bill says he didn’t believe 
he really had any — but he kept 
a-talkin’ ’bout real estate as if he 
owned the world. 

Mrs. Lincoun: Just what I feared... . 
Thank you, Lucy. 

Mrs. Hit: It’s nothin’, Sally. (Ris- 
ing) We gotta be goin’. 

Mrs. Mies (Rising): Now don’t ye 
worry, Sally. An’ in case there’s any 
trouble, send for Abe. 

Mrs. Lincoun (Rising): I reckon I got 
to face it alone. Abe’s got too many 
things on his mind for me to bother 
him ’bout comin’ here. 

Mrs. Hix (Taking coat from bench and 
putting it on): Abe doesn’t seem 
scairt of anythin’, does he? I mean 
he’s not scairt that they’ll shoot him 
before he gets to Washington? 

Mrs. Lincotn: Abe was never scairt 
o’ anythin’ in his life. But I tell you, 
I’m mighty worried about him. 


Mrs. Mies (Putting on coat): I guess 
he’ll have protection all the way. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Maybe it won’t do 
any good. When old Dennis went to 
see Abe in Springfield last week, he 
told Abe he hoped he’d have a guard 
on the train, an’ Abe just laughs an’ 
says, ‘‘What’s the use o’ puttin’ up a 
gap when the fence is down all 
around?” 

Mrs. Mixes: Isn’t that Abe all over — 
bound to have his joke no matter 
how bad things get. . . . Listen! I hear 
horses. (Goes to window and looks out.) 
It’s John, Sally. 

Mrs. Huu (Looking over Mrs. M1zs’ 
shoulder): Who’s that with him? .. . 
Why, I bet it’s that stranger! He 
looks just like what Bill said. 

Mrs. Lincoin: I hope it is. I'll find out 
what this feller’s up to. 

Mrs. Miuzs: They’re comin’ in. We'll 
be gittin’ on. (Mrs. M1LEs and Mrs. 
Hii walk toward door as JoHN and 
MEEKER enter.) 

Joun: Good morning, Mrs. Miles. How 
are you, Mrs. Hill? 

Mrs. Mives and Mrs. Hitu: Good 
morning, John. (They go out.) 

JoHN: Ma, I want you to meet Mr. 
Meeker. 

MEEKER (Placing his hand on his heart 
and bowing): I am honored, ma’am. 
Mrs. Lincotn (Sitting): Howdy do. 
Sit down, won’t you? Just put your 
things on that bench. (Points to 

bench.) 

MerrkER: Thank you. (He and JouHN 
put hats and coats on bench, then seat 
themselves at the table, JOHN at right 
end and MEEKER at left.) 

Joun: Mr. Meeker and I have a little 
business deal underway, Ma. 
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MEEKER (Rubbing his hands): Yes, in- 
deed we have: a deal that will mean 
money in the pockets of all of us. 

Mrs. Lincoun: What kind o’ deal? 

JOHN: Well, you see — it’s sort — sort 
o’ secret. 

MEEKER: Secrecy is of the utmost im- 
portance. If our plans should leak 
out, others would seize upon them at 
once and we should be deprived of 
our just profits. 

Mrs. Lincoun (70 JoHn): You mean 
you can’t tell your own mother? 

JouN (Hesitantly): It’s not ’xactly that 
— but — but, like Mr. Meeker says, 
it’s best to have just him an’ me 
know about it. 

Mrs. Lincoun: It’s a funny kind 0’ 
business that a man can’t tell his 
own mother. If you can’t tell me 
what it is, why’d you come to me? 

JoHn: We need money. 

Mrs. Lincotn: You need money? 
John, you must be out o’ yer head. 
You know I have no money. 

Joun: No, Ma — but you — you got 
land. 

MEEKER: It’s such a trifling sum we 
require — ridiculously small when 
you consider that each of us stands 
to make a fortune. This land will 
more than cover the cost of your 
son’s share. 

Mrs. Lincoun: I reckon my son hasn’t 
told you straight, Mr. Meeker. 
Crops haven’t been good. We can’t 
do anythin’ with this land more than 
get our livin’ out o’ it. 

Joun: We can sell it. 

Mrs. Lincoun: Sell it? I reckon my old 
ears didn’t hear you right, John. Did 
you say sell this land? Maybe I didn’t 

understand you. You can’t mean you 








want me to get rid o’ the very roof 

above my head. 

MEEKER: I fear you misinterpret your 
son, Mrs. Lincoln. He — and I — 
both of us, have your best interests 
at heart. We seek only to better your 
condition. Your son plans to move to 
another state, where you will be far 
more comfortable. We are asking an 
investment of only eighty dollars. 
He can buy you another house. 

Mrs. Lincotn: He can’t buy me 
another home. You talk of investin’ 
eighty dollars. I reckon you don’t 
know the investment that goes into 
makin’ a home — love an’ birth an’ 
death, years 0’ hopin’ an’ dreamin’, 
an’ memories. Hands can build a 
house; it takes more than hands to 
build a home. 

MEEKER: You’re taking a too gloomy 
view of the matter, ma’am. Just pic- 
ture for yourself the joy that you will 
derive from making a new home. 

Mrs. Lincoun: It’s too late. I’m an old 
woman. I have too much here to 
leave. 

MEEKER (Looking about the room in 
astonishment): Too much to leave — 
here? 

Mrs. Lincoun: I reckon there are 
things here you can’t see, mister. 
There’s memories. I’ve lived an’ 
toiled here for thirty years. My hus- 
band died here. My boy, Abraham 
Lincoln, helped build this cabin with 
his own hands. 

MEEKER: I’m glad you mentioned Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Mrs. Lincoun: What do ye mean? 

MEEKER: He’s President of the United: 
States. 

Mrs. Lincotn: I don’t follow you. 


MEEKER: You will pardon me if I sug- 
gest that you must consider other 
people; you must think of the 
President. 

Mrs. Lincotn: There hasn’t been a 
day for the last forty years that I 
haven’t thought of Abe an’ prayed 
for him. I reckon I did everything a 
mother could for a chile, ’cept bring 
him into the world. He’s more than 
bone o’ my bone an’ flesh o’ my flesh 
to me. 

MEEKER: Then I’m quite sure that you 
are prepared to do him a real service 
now. 

Mrs. LINcOLN: 
riddles. 

MEEKER: He’s going to have a very dif- 
ficult time in Washington. His 
enemies will take advantage of every 
opportunity to embarrass him. I 
know that you wouldn’t want to add 
to his burden. 

Mrs. Lincoun: I wish you’d get to the 
point, mister. 

MEEKER: Well, it’s like this: people are 
talking. 

Mrs. Lincoun: Talkin’? Talkin’ ’bout 
what? 

MEEKER: Please forgive me if I speak 
frankly. You understand, I’m from 
the East and have access to all great 
dailies. Mr. Lincoln’s opponents are 
making much of his parentage and 
upbringing. They compare it all to 
the background of such men as 
Seward and Douglas. 

Mrs. Linco: I did the best I could. 

Meeker: Of course you did. But his 
enemies keep harping on the fact 
that his stepmother and her son are 
living here in the backwoods of 
Illinois. Only last month a New 


You’re talkin’ in 


York paper printed a picture of this 
cabin under a most outrageous cap- 
tion. These attacks are doing Mr. 
Lincoln no good. I’m sure you would 
help to stop them if you could. 

Mrs. Lincoun: How can I? 

MEEKER: By following your son John’s 
very wise suggestion. If you were to 
move elsewhere and rent or buy a 
more pretentious house — 

Mrs. Lincoun: You mean I ought to— 
to leave this? 

MEEKER: That is precisely what I 
mean. 

Mrs. Lincoin: An’ if I do, it will help 
Abe — it will stop these lying 
tongues? 

MEEKER: I can promise you. 

Mrs. Lincoun: Then I — I will... . 
John, go get a lawyer to draw up the 
papers. 

MEEKER: That won’t be necessary. 
You see, I have the honor of belong- 
ing to the legal profession, myself. 
(Takes paper from inner pocket of 
coat) I have already drawn up the 
proper document. (Rises and lays 
paper before her) If you read this 
over, you will find everything in 
order. 

Mrs. Lincoin: I never learned to read. 

MEEKER: Well, it makes little differ- 
ence. Your son here will assure you 
that it is in due form. (Turns page of 
document) All that you have to do is 
sign your name on this line. (Points.) 

Mrs. Lincoun: I can’t write, mister. 

Meeker: Never mind. (Points to 
paper) In that case, you can just 
make your mark right here. . . . Is 
there any ink about? 

Mrs. Linco.n: There’s some over there 
on that shelf. 
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JoHN (Jumping up): I'll get it. (He 
crosses to shelf as LINCOLN enters.) 
LINCOLN: Well, if it’s not John! I’m 
mighty glad to see you. Shake. 

(Offers hand.) 

Joun (Shaking hands not too cordially) : 
Hello, Abe. 

LincoLn: What’s the matter? You 
don’t seem overjoyed at seeing me. 
(Notices Meeker) Ah, you have a 
guest. 

JouN: This is Mr. Meeker, Abe. 
(MEEKER and LINCOLN shake hands. 
LINCOLN regards him quizzically.) 

MEEKER: It’s a privilege to shake your 
hand, Mr. President. 

LINCOLN (Coolly): Thank you. 

MEEKER: I must rush off. Important 
engagement. (70 JoHN) You can 
finish up the business. I’ll see you 
later in town. (Seizes his coat and hat 
from the bench and hurries out.) 

Lincoun (Crossing to Mrs. Linco): 
That young fellow’s in a hurry. 
(Clasps Mrs. Lincoun in his arms) 
Mother! How good it is to be home! 

Mrs. Lrncotn: My boy! You haven’t 
been here for so long. (Sits) I reckon 
you must have got wind of — (Claps 
her‘ hand suddenly to her mouth.) 

Lincoin: Must have got wind of what? 
I say, what’s up here, anyhow? (7'o 
Joun) I bet you’re mixed up in this. 
(Sees document on table, picks it up, 
and glances through it) A fraudulent 
document if I ever saw one. Why, 
Mother, this would have deprived 
you of most of your land! You don’t 
mean to tell me that you thought of 
signing this? 

Mrs. Lincoun: Yes, Abe, if you hadn’t 
come, I reckon I’d put my mark to it. 





I can’t believe you knew what you 
were doing. What were you after? 
Come, now, tell me. You might as 
well: I'll find out, anyhow, you 
know — I’m a lawyer. 


JouN (Sitting): There’s nothin’ to tell. 


I just wanted some money an’ Mr. 
Meeker was willin’ to give me eighty 
dollars for the farm an’ take me into 
a business deal with him. 

Lincoun: John, when are you going to 
get a little common sense? You are 
not lazy, and still you are an idler. I 
doubt whether, since I saw you, you 
have done a good whole day’s work 
in any one day. And let me tell you 
this: the eastern forty acres of this 
farm I own, and intend to keep for 
Mother while she lives. Neither she 
nor you can sign it away — as you 
ought to have sense enough to know. 
She owns the other eighty acres in 
her own right, and if you permit 
some scoundrel to cheat her out of 
those, I will never lift a hand again 
to help you as long as I live. 

Joun: You can’t raise any crops on this 
land. 

Lincotn: You can’t raise a crop any- 
where without work. 

Joun: I figured if I went to Missouri I 
could make out fine. Some fellow 
was tellin’ me of a piece o’ land there 
I could get for thirty dollars. I’d al- 
most give my place in heaven for a 
little money right now. 

Lincotn: I could give you a little 
money, John, but I won’t, because it 
would do more harm than good. 

Joun: If I only had enough to move I’d_ 
be satisfied. I know I could make 
that farm in Missouri pay. 


Lincoun: This is your work, John. But Lincoun (Sitting): Such a notion is ut- 
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terly foolish. What can you do in 

Missouri better than here? Is the 

land any richer? Can you there, any 

more than here, raise corn and wheat 

and oats without work? Will any- 

body there, any more than here, do 
your work for you? 

Joun: I don’t want anybody to do my 
work for me. I know I could work 
and have somethin’ to show for it in 
Missouri. 

Lincoun: If you intend to go to work, 
there’s no better place than right 
where you are; if you do not intend 
to go to work, you cannot get along 
anywhere. 

Joun: I’m gettin’ mighty tired of 
starvin’ to death on this old farm. 
LincoLtn: Squirming and crawling 
about from place to place can do no 
good. You have raised no crop this 
year; and what you really want is to 
sell the land, get the money, and 
spend it. And, what is more, you 
have accepted the services of a 
scoundrel. Well, here’s my answer to 
him. (Tears document into several 
pieces and flings them upon the table) 
Tell him for me that if I ever catch 
him trying to cheat Mother again, 
I’ll have him thrown into prison 

where he belongs. 

JoHun (Rising and speaking angrily): 
You’ve got no right to tear that 
paper up. 

Lincon: Oh, yes, I have, John. You 

forget that it included the forty 

acres I own. Mother could sign 

away the other eighty acres — but I 

hope she’ll never be so foolish again. 

Part with the land you have here, 

and, my life upon it, you will never 

after own a spot big enough to bury 








you in. Half of what you will get for 

the land, you will spend in moving to 

Missouri, and the other half you will 

eat, drink, and wear out, and no foot 

of land will be bought. 

JOHN (Moving toward the door): I’m not 
gonna stay here an’ be insulted. 

Mrs. Lincoitn: Don’t quarrel, boys. 

LINCOLN (Rising and laying a hand on 
JOHN’s arm): Come, John, sit down 
and let’s talk it over. You and I have 
lived too long together to part in 
anger now. (JOHN takes his seat 
rather sullenly) I didn’t mean to 
speak unkindly, John. I know that at 
heart you’re one of the best fellows 
in the world. But you are afflicted 
with the malady that destroys even 
good men — idling, wasting time. 
The only cure for that malady is to 
get to work. 

Joun: Workin’ on this farm won’t cure 
anythin’. 

Lancotn: I’m afraid you haven’t tried 
it, John. You say you would almost 
give your place in heaven for eighty 
dollars. Then you value your place in 
heaven very cheap, for you can earn 
that sum in a few months — and I 
will help you do it. 

JouN (Mollified) : You will, Abe? That’s 
mighty decent of you. 

Lincotn: I'll give you another dollar 
for every dollar you earn by honest 
labor. If you don’t want to cultivate 
this land, I’ll have it farmed on 
shares, and you can work elsewhere. 

Joun (Eagerly): You mean — 

Lincotn: If you hire yourself for ten 

dollars a month, from me you will get 

ten more, making twenty dollars a 

month for your work. By this I do 

not mean that you shall go off to St. 
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Louis or to the gold mines of Cali- 
fornia, but I mean for you to go at it 
for the best wages you can get right 
here in Coles County. Will you try 
it? 

JoHN: I’m not sayin’ I will or I won’t, 
but [ll think it over. (Rises) 

Lincoun: That’s all I ask, John. (Rises) 
And when you’ve made up your 
mind, write to me in Washington. 
(Offers his hand) We part as friends. 
I don’t know when — or if — I'll 
ever see you again. 

Joun (Shaking hands): You bet we do. 
You’re the best friend me an’ 
Mother ever had. (Goes to bench, 
takes up coat, and puts it on) Take 
care of yourself, Abe. (Goes out.) 

LINCOLN (Sitting): His heart’s in the 
right place, Mother. He’s just an 
easy mark for every get-rich-quick 
swindler that comes along, that’s all. 

Mrs. Lincoutn: Abe, what did you 
mean by tellin’ John you might 
never see him again. 

Lincotn: Life’s an uncertain thing 
with me now, Mother. 

Mrs. Lincotn: You mean they — 
they’re aimin’ to kill you? 

LINCOLN: Well, I must admit there are 
those who’d rather see me under the 
earth than on it. I’ve been getting 
some very sweet letters lately. 

Mrs. Lincotn: What sort o’ letters, 
Abe? 

Lincoun: Oh, they threaten and try to 

bully me. Some have sketches of 


gallows and daggers. Most of them 
call me “ape” and “baboon.” 

Mrs. Lincoun: It’s scandalous, Abe! 
Can’t you do anythin’? 

Lincotn: This name-calling doesn’t 
bother me much, Mother — but it’s 
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rather hard on the animals. 

Mrs. LIncoun: Promise me you'll be 
careful, son. 

Lincotn: Don’t worry about me, 
Mother. I want you to think of your- 
self. If John gets involved in any 
more deals, let me know. The idea of 
your selling this land to help John! 

Mrs. Lincoun: It wasn’t for John, 
Abe, it was for you. 

LincoLn: For me? I don’t understand. 

Mrs. Lincoin: I couldn’t bear to have 
you ’shamed of me, Abe. Maybe I’d 
better move, after all; maybe I bet- 
ter go off some place where I’m not 
known. 

Lincotn: Let me get this straight, 
Mother. Do you mean to tell me 
that somebody dared suggest that I 
am — or ever could be — ashamed of 
you? Who was it? John? 

Mrs. Lincoun: No, Abe; it was that 
Mr. Meeker. He said people was 
talkin’ an’ I could help you by 
leavin’ here. 

Lincoun (Clenching his hands): I’d like 
to get my hands on that scoundrel! 
. . . Do you want to stay here, 
Mother? 

Mrs. Lincoin: More than anything in 
the world. 

Lincotn: Then you're going to stay 
here as long as you live. 

Mrs. Lincoun: This farm that you an’ 
your father worked, this cabin that 

the two of you built — it’s like a part 
o’ me. I reckon I’d most die without 
it. ... But I tell you, Abe, I’d rather 
die than have you ’shamed of me. 

Lincoun: Listen to me, Mother. I’m 
going away for a long, long while. I — 
may never return. A man weighs his 
words at a time like this. Will you 





remember what I say now? 

Mrs. Lincoun: Always, Abe; always. 

Lincoin: All right, then, here it is: 
I’m prouder of you than of anybody 
else in the world. I may stand in the 
presence of the great of all this earth, 
but I shall never know a person as 
great as you. Without you, I would 
have been nothing. 

Mrs. Lincotn: Don’t say that, son. 
I’m nothin’ but a poor, ign’rant old 
woman. 

Lincotn: Why do you suppose I came 
here today? 

Mrs. LincoLn: You came to say good- 
bye, I reckon. 

Lincoun: Yes, for that — but for more 
than that. I came to get new strength 
for the task ahead. I came because I 
was lonely. 

Mrs. Lincoin: Lonely, Abe? With all 
them crowds in the streets, an’ 
people comin’ to see you, an’ — 

Lincoin: A man may be lonely even in 
a crowd, Mother. I guess I’m loneli- 
est then. That’s why I ran away 
from all the shouting and the back- 
slapping and the job-seeking. I tried 
shutting myself up in a third-story 
room over my brother-in-law’s store. 
People said I was writing my in- 
augural address. And so I was — but 
I was:also thinking and praying and 
remembering. 

Mrs. Lincotn: You have much to re- 
member, Abe. 

Lincoun: Yes. I’m rich in memories. I 
shall take them to Washington with 


me, and when things get tough I’ll 
just go off by myself — and re- 
member. It’ll be good to know that 
you are sitting back here — remem- 
bering, too. . . . (Rising) I must get 
back to Springfield, Mother. (Goes to 
bench, takes up coat, and puts it on) 
There will be many times in Wash- 
ington when I’ll wish I could drop in 
on you to talk of old times. I’d like to 
take you with me if I could. 

Mrs. Lincoin: No, Abe: it wouldn’t be 
fittin’. 

Lincoin: I know you will be far hap- 
pier here. I believe I’d be happier 
here, myself. I’ll be thinking of you, 
Mother. I guess when the first snow 
falls on the Washington streets, I’ll 
be seeing the white fields of home; 
and when the robins come back in 
spring, I’ll be wondering if they’re 
nesting in the trees about this cabin. 
(Takes her in his arms) Pray for me, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Lincotn (Puts hands on his 
shoulders, holds him at arms’ length, 
and looks tenderly into his face) Let 
me get a good, long look, Abe... 
(Slowly and solemnly) God bless you 
—an’ keep you—an’ bring you back 
home. (LINCOLN turns away, his 
head bowed in deep emotion, and goes 
out. Mrs. Lincoun clasps her hands 
before her and raises her face to 
heaven in an attitude of prayer as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Characters 

Miner BENNETT pe 

AGNES JAMESON tudent 

Mary GRayY ene t 

Dora Martin | 

Pracy LANE | Chase School students 

ExLois Barp 

Miss FraMInGHAM, the headmistress of 
Chase School 

Pua, her nephew 

Miss Cuay, school secretary 

JANE 

Proressor GLITZ 

Settine: A library and trophy room in 
Chase School for Girls. 

Ar Rise: Preaey is sitting in a chair 
hurriedly looking through “Charm.” 
From without come gay shouts and 
yells. Peaay slams down “Charm” 
and picks up “Seventeen.” Dora 
enters. 

Dora: Oh, here you are. For any sake 
don’t waste your time reading. The 
honor of the school is in your hands. 
Why don’t you flex ’em, like this. 
(Waves her hands up and down) Re- 
laxation is the answer to all sports, 
especially ping pong. 

Pra (Sits on edge of chair and waves 
hands): I’m scared. 

Dora: Who isn’t? How would Duncan 
Hall get along without Midge Ben- 
nett? Makes me sick. 

Pra: Why? 

Dora: Why? Hasn’t she beaten us in 
hockey and basket-ball and tennis? 
And now she has to go in for ping 


pong. 


A Finger in Art 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Pra: If you’re good in one sport I guess 
you’re good in all. 

Dora: A matter of relaxation. Go on 
shaking. Duncan Hall girls make me 
sick. They’re so rich they won’t 
bother with athletics. 

Pra: They always beat us. 

Dora: Only on account of Midge Ben- 
nett and she’s on a scholarship. She 
has to be good. The wonderful all- 
American champion! 

Pra: She really is wonderful at ping 
pong. I’ve seén her play. I can never, 
never beat her. I know that. 

Dora: Don’t say it — don’t think it! 

Pra: But it’s a fact. You’re really bet- 
ter than I am; only you were off your 
game yesterday. I’ll default — say I 
don’t feel well — and I don’t. I’ve 
got a positive chill. 

Dora: You’re sure you want me to? 

Pra: Positive. 

Dora: I always have beaten you, up to 
yesterday. Nothing I’d like better 
than keeping the championship here 
at Chase — and at the same time 
pull Midge Bennett down a peg. 
(Begins flexing her own hands.) 

Pre (Looks out window): She’s coming 
now with her runner-up. Wonder 
who she is. 

Dora: Search me, but I’ll bet my bot- 
tom dollar she would never give her 
runner-up a look in. 


Pra: For any sake be decent to her; — 


she’s our guest. 
Dora: I’ll do my best in every way. 




































(Enter Mince and AGGik, wearing 
winter coats, mittens, and ear-muffs.) 

Mince: Hello, girls! What a gorgeous 
day! Searry, isn’t it! This is our 
runner-up, Agnes Jameson — Peggy 
the champion and Dora her runner- 
up. 

Dora: Been a change. Peg isn’t feeling 
too fit and she wants me to take over. 

Mince: That’s too bad. Why don’t we 
postpone the tournament to next 
Saturday? Sledding’s out of this 
world! 

Dora: We couldn’t do that. It’s 
scheduled for four o’clock and some 
of our fans have given up heavy 
dates. 

Aaare: Our Cheer Team’s coming over, 
too. (Enter Miss Cray, a thin nerv- 
ous woman, wearing nose glasses with 
a chain that hooks in her pompadour. 
She carries a small boz.) 

Miss Cuay: Professor Glitz — has he 
come yet? 

Dora: Don’t think so. 

Miss Cuay: Oh dear, I’m rushed — I 
believe a school secretary is busier 
than the President of the United 
States, but I do want him to see my 
treasure — a museum piece. (Opens 
the box and takes out a vase about 
three inches high) An alabastron, 
girls, fifth century. 

Prac: That little thing? 

Miss Cray: Little, but divine! See the 
black enameled figures on the terra 
cotta? 

Girt (At door): Miss Clay, you’re 
wanted on the phone; and Grace 
Parson’s mother is here to see you. 
(Exit.) 

Miss Cuiay (Sets down the vase and 
presses her temples): Oh, my good- 


ness. Dora, please answer the phone 
and say I’ll be right there. And 
Peggy, please tell Mrs. Parson I’ll be 
with her in a minute. (Two girls 
hurry off, left. Miss Cuay turns to 
Mince) You’re Midge Bennett from 
Duncan Hall, aren’t you? I spoke to 
your headmistress about this ala- 
bastron and she is very much inter- 
ested. (MipGE picks up the vase and 
studies it) Will you tell her, please, 
she may borrow it to show the school. 
And if Professor Glitz comes before I 
return, let him see it. Put it back 
carefully. (Hurries left.) 

Mince (Calls): But I don’t know 
Professor Glitz. 

Miss Ciay: You will — spectacles, 
beard, celebrated archeologist from 
Harvard. (Ezit.) 

MunGczE (Sticks vase on her forefinger and 
holds it up): What’s so divine about 
this dinky thing? 

Aaare: I’ve seen better at the Five and 
Dime. 

Mince: Just because it’s old. Be nice if 
people when they grew old had such 
a fuss made over them. 

Aaate: Better put it back. 

Mince: I shall — don’t worry. (Tries 
to take it off) Aggie — oh, Aggie — 
it’s stuck! 

Aaaie: No! 

Mince: Yop — it — is! I don’t dare — 

Aaote: Careful. 

Mince: Horrors and Abraham! Isn’t 
this awful! 

AGGIE: Got your finger in — why can’t 
you — 

Mince: I’m trying. 

Aaaie: How about cold water? 

Mince: Don’t know about water — 
but I might hold my hand out the 
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window. (Enter Miss FRAMINGHAM, 
a stylish young woman, leading a 
small boy.) 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: Afternoon, girls. 
You’re—? (Mipnee pulls mitten 
over vase, AGGIE covers box.) 

Aaoate: We’re from Duncan Hall’— for 
the ping pong tournament. 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: How nice. I’m 
Miss Framingham, headmistress, 
and this is my nephew, Pug. I’m 
afraid I’ll have to miss the tourna- 
ment. 

Pua: I wanna go out in the snow. 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: Yes, dear, as soon 
as Elois, the nice, kind girl, comes to 
look out for you. 

Mines: I’ll take him, Miss Framing- 
ham. I'd like to. 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: And get your 
hands all cold and stiff before the 
tournament? 

Mince: There’s plenty of time. Come, 
Pug. (Extends left hand.) 

Miss FRAMINGHAM (Sees PROFESSOR 
Guitz entering at left): That’s awfully 
kind of you. I’ll see someone relieves 
you. Keep him by the step, away 
from the toboggan. (Exit Miner) 
Professor — (Goes over to him) Good 
afternoon. Will you come to my 
office. (Preceeds him, exit right.) 

Prorgessor: Charmed, Miss Framing- 
ham. (As he crosses stage Miss CLay 
hurries in from left.) 

Miss Cray: Professor Glitz, I have — 
I'd like you to see my museum piece. 

Proressor: A museum piece? 

Miss Cray: Yes, an alabastron — fifth 
century. 

Proressor: Really? Must be very 

valuable. (Miss Cuay has picked up 

the box.) 





Miss FRAMINGHAM (From door) : Later, 
Miss Clay. I have another appoint- 
ment. (Exit Miss FRAMINGHAM and 
Proressor Guitz. Dora and Pre 
return left.) 

Pra: Mrs. Parson is waiting in the re- 
ception room, Miss Clay. Says she’s 
in a hurry. 

Miss Cuay: All this hurry, hurry. 
(Puts box in drawer.) Be safe there. 
Don’t let anyone touch it. (Hurries 
off left.) 

Dora: Where’s Midge Bennett? 

AaGiE: Out with Miss Framingham’s 
nephew. She’ll be back in a minute. 
(A crowd of girls in ski suits enter 
with JANE as spokesman.) 

JANE: Look, we can’t wait for the 
tournament. The hill’s super. 

Dora (Flexing her wrists): Fine school 
spirit! We slave for the glory of 
Chase, and you calmly walk out on 
us. 

JANE (Hopping up and down): I’m not 
calm. Snow makes me dizzy. Come 
on, kids. (Exit crowd right.) 

AGGIE: Why not postpone the tourna- 
ment, as Midge suggested? 

Dora: That we will not do. If she 
doesn’t want to play it off we’ll win 
by default. (Exors, a pretty, blond 
girl, enters acting bored.) 

Exois: Where’s Miss Framingham’s 
nephew? I’m supposed to be his 
nurse. 

Aaaie: With Midge Bennett, right by 
the door. 

Dora: And you won’t be at the tourna- 
ment, either! 

Exois: No — worse luck. (Ezit right.) 

Acar: Midge isn’t feeling too fit. She 
may not be able to play. 

Dora: Fair enough. I’ll stand you. 





AaciE: Me? I’m rotten! Only scored 
once — but no one else scored at all. 

Dora (Shrugs): A school should have 
more than one champion. Come on, 
Peg, we'll fold up a lot of those 
chairs. I’d rather play to an empty 
room than empty chairs. (Exit Dora 
and Pxa left. AGGIE goes to window. 
Voices from without are heard. ‘““Gang- 
way! Look out, look out! Hurrah! 
Here we come!” Mince returns right.) 

Aacre: O.K. Midge? (Mince shakes her 
head.) Golly! What now? 

Mince: Maybe I’d better go to a 
doctor. 

Acere: Have him cut off your finger? 

Mince: Might be the only way out. 
(Enter Miss FramincuHamM followed by 
the PROFESSOR. ) 

Mi ‘3 Framincuam: Oh, here you are. 
Elois relieved you? That’s good 
(Goes to window. Says uncertainly) 
She was the only girl I could get — 
he’s such a monkey. Oh, there they 
are. (Beckons to Proressor and 
starts for left exit) I think you’ll find 
our lantern all right. (Ezit.) 

Mince: Professor Glitz — er — that 
alabastron — is it worth very much 
money? 

Proressor: Money, money. One must 
not think of such things in dollars 
and cents. 

Mince: No, of course not. A thousand 
dollars, maybe? 

Proressor: Or five thousand dollars. 
When I see it, I can tell. 

Mince (Starts to take off mitten): I'll 
show you — 

Miss FRAMINGHAM (Off stage): Pro- 
fessor Glitz... 

Proressor: Later when there are no 
interruptions. (Ezit.) 


Mipge: Bet he thinks it’s more valu- 
able than my old finger. The only 
thing about going to a doctor — I 
might slip. 

Acere: That’s a fact. Hold up your 
arm. Maybe if the blood — (Miner 
holds arm above head. Enter Pra and 
Dora.) 

Dora: Is that any help? Take off your 
things. (AGGIE removes her coat, etc., 
but Minee hugs hers.) 

Mince: I’m chilly. (Enter siz girls, 
Mary, the leader, waves a Duncan 
Hall banner.) 

Mary: Hi, Midge. Your faithful 
cheer leaders have followed you. 

Mince: That’s swell of you, but — 

Dora: It’s an unfair advantage. We 
are asking for our cheer leaders. 

Mary (Delighted): How about that, 
Midge? The kids outside asked us to 
go tobogganing and the snow’s out 
of this world, but if you want us to 
stay — only you’re so swell — 

Aaatn: I know Midge won’t mind, will 
you, Midge? 

Mipge: Of course not. Get all the fun 
you can. 

Mary: Girls, isn’t she grand! (Waves 
them into formation. Leads them 
jumping up and down.) 

Rah, rah, rah 

Here we are 

With a yell, a shout, a call 

For our dear old Duncan Hall! 
(Ends cheer with a jerk, waves girls to 
door) Bye. Thanks a million for let- 
ting us off. Good luck, but you don’t 
need that. 

Min¢e: Oh, yes I do. (Miss FRaMING- 
HAM enters with PRoressor from 
right. Cheer group exit right.) 

Miss FramincHaM: Pug kept out of 
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mischief so far? 

Aaere (Looks out window): Yes, Miss 
Framingham, he’s digging in the 
snow. 

Proressor: Why must children act so 
childish? 

Miss Framincuam: A little patience, 
Professor, and you'll have him in 
your class at Harvard. (They cross to 
right exit) We’ll check on that date 
and I won’t detain you — (Ezit right) 
Mince has trailed after the Pro- 
FESSOR, unseen. Now she goes back to 
the window. ) 

Dora: Why don’t we get started? 

Aaaim: My champion isn’t ready. 

MipGE: You’ve got to play, Aggie. I — 
I can’t, you know I can’t. (Works at 
her mitten and looks as if she’s wring- 
ing her hands.) 

Dora: Peggy didn’t make all that fuss. 
She wants me to play. 

Acaie: There’s still ten minutes. Go 
over and look at the snow, Midge, 
and — you know — see if you can 
get all your worries off your hands. 
(MipGe goes to window and stands 
with back to audience.) 

Dora: My goodness, she’s as temper- 
mental as an opera singer. 

Miss Cuay (Hurries in): Hehasn’t gone 
yet? 

Pra: Not yet, Miss Clay. 

Dora: But soon. 

Gir: The phone, Miss-Clay. 

Miss Cuay: Goodness. Ill be back as 
soon as I can. If you see him remind 
him — (Hurries out.) 

Mince: The girl who’s taking care of 
Pug is talking to a boy and letting 
Pug trail off with the boy’s sled. 
(The other girls hurry to window.) 

Dora: He’s making for the hill. 
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Pra: If he gets on that he’ll kill himself. 

Dora (Shouting): Elois! Elois! (Merry 
shouts from without.) 

Mince: He is — heading for the slide! 
Some one ought to do something! 

Dora (Shouts louder): Elois! Elois! 
Idiot. 

Mince: She can’t hear. He’s got to be 
stopped. Got to. (Starts for the door.) 

Aaare (Grabs her coat): Midge, wait — 

Mines: No time. (Ezits.) 

Dora: She’ll never make it. 

Pra: How terrible! He’s so cute! 

Acete: If only — oh, if only Midge 
doesn’t fall! 

Dora: What’s so awful about that? 

Pra: There she goes! Hurry, Midge! 
Hurry! (The girls turn their heads 
from right to left.) 

Dora: She’s almost caught up to him. 

Aare: Oh! Oh my goodness! She’s 
fallen! (Wails and covers her eyes) I 
can’t look. 

Pra: She’s up again! Run, Midge! 

Dora: And that dope Elois doesn’t 
know what’s happening! 

Pre: Oh dear, he’s got the sled on the 
edge of the hill! 

Dora: Look at the bobsled coming 
from the hill above! 

Aaa: If Midge could only reach 
him — 


Pra: She can! She has! Look! She’s on ~ 


the sled too! 
Dora: There they go! 
Crown: Hi! Gangway! Wow! Hurrah! 
Pra (Weakly): That’s what I say! 
Hurrah. But if she hadn’t been there 
to steer to the side — (Girls leave the 
window and drop vnto chairs.) 
Dora: That’s what I call a lucky break. 
Aqerm: A break, maybe, but not lucky. 
Dora: What do you mean? 
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Aacir: Nothing — only that time she 
fell — 

Dora: For any sake, she’s not Humpty 
Dumpty. 

Acatr: No, but I can’t help remember- 
ing “all the kings horses and all the 
kings men couldn’t put him together 
again.”’ I’m going to meet her. (Gets 
into her coat.) 

Pre: Me, too. Come this way while I 
get my coat. 

Dora: What’s the sense of that, when 
it’s time to begin? 

Pra: Be right back. 

Dora: This is the worst tournament I 
ever saw. 

Pra: Didn’t see — you mean. (Laughs 
and exits left followed by Accre. Enter 
Miss FRAMINGHAM and the PrRo- 
FESSOR. ) 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: I’m sure, Pro- 
fessor, your lecture will be a great 
success. If you go through that door 
and turn to your left you’ll find the 
secretary, Miss Clay, in her office. 
She’s greatly excited over a vase. 

Proressor: So I think. Thank you. 
Good afternoon. (Crosses and exits 
left, while Exois dashes in and goes 
to Miss FRAMINGHAM who is about to 
exit right.) 

Exois: Oh, Miss Framingham. That 
girl from Duncan Hall — she’s taken 
Pug sledding — and you didn’t want 
him to go. My back was turned for a 
minute and when I looked around 
there she was on the sled with him! 

Dora (Starts to deny the story): Miss 
Framingham, I saw — 

Miss FramincHamM (Excited): Did she 
do that? 

Exois: She certainly did! I thought 
you’d want to know. 


Miss FRAMINGHAM: Well, that’s very 
annoying. She knew I didn’t want 
him to go near it. 

E.ots: She just deliberately dashed out 
and wisked off with him! 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: What a strange 
thing to do. 

Dora: If you ask me she’s acted queer 
all afternoon. Not about this, but 
other things. (Hesitates) But I sup- 
pose I ought to tell you — 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: No, it’s not neces- 
sary to say anything more. I was 
very definite. I said, “Don’t let him 
go near the hill.” 

Exors: And they took Bill’s sled, and 
Bill wants to use it. 

Dora: They’ll be back any minute. 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: If nothing’s hap- 
pened to them. 

Dora: One thing I’ll say for Midge 
Bennett — she’s good at sports. 
(Mince enters right holding Pua by 
the hand.) 

Mince: He’s all right Miss Framing- 
ham. I’m sorry if you were worried. 

Exois: May I go, now, Miss Framing- 
ham? You won’t need me? 

Miss FramMincHamM: No, Elois. Thank 
you very, very much. (Ezit Exots 
right. Miss FRAMINGHAM kneels and 
hugs Pua) You blessed darling. 
Auntie has a lollypop in her desk for 
you. (Gets up and looks severely at 
Mince) Really, Midge Bennett, 
after all the fine things I’ve heard 
about you, I’m bitterly disappointed. 

Mince: Do you know? (Shakes mitten 
in front of her ear) Oh, Miss Framing- 
ham, I’m awfully, awfully sorry and 
if there is anything I can ever do — 
but what’s done is done. 

Miss FramincHaM: Exactly. You 

















should think of that before — not 
after. Come, Pug, darling. (Ezit 
Miss FRAMINGHAM.) 

Dora: Well, what about it? Are you 
playing or not? 

Mince (Pulls off her mittens and takes 
off wraps): I suppose so. (Enter 
Aaoie and Pra from left, wearing 
coats.) 

Aaere: Oh, there you are, Midge! 
We’ve been waiting at the top of the 
hill. 

Mince: Came around. 

Dora: At last Midge has consented to 
start the tournament. (Jo Aaarer) 
Or now are you going to say it’s too 
late? 

AaatE: It’s up to Midge. 

MipGE: I said I’d play — but first I 
have to see Miss Clay. 

Dora: Miss Clay! What’s that sand- 
hopper got to do with the tourna- 
ment? 

Mince: It’s about something else. 
(Sighs) Won’t take a minute. 

Dora: I’ll make sure the umpire’s 
waited. (Exits left, mutterong) The 
worst tournament. (Pra follows her 
out taking off her coat as she goes.) 

Aaare: Smashed? 

Mince: To crumbs. (Gets box from 
drawer and pours contents of mitten 
into it) Oh, Aggie, how can I tell 
Miss Clay? 

Aaere (As Miss Cuay hurries in): 
Ssh... 

Miss Cuay: I’ve just had such a won- 
derful lecture on alabastrons! 

Mince (Holds up box) I — 

Miss Cuay: Yes, thank you. He’s as 
excited as I. It will make the school 
famous! Half of Harvard, to say 
nothing of the Boston Museum, will 
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be coming for a glimpse. (Takes box 
from Mince.) 

Mince: But, Miss Clay, you don’t 
know — 

Miss Cuay: Maybe you’d better not 
say anything about Duncan Hall 
borrowing it. 

Mince: Wait, please — (Follows her as 
she hurries out with box) I have to tell 
you — Don’t go — 

Miss Cray: Later. I can’t keep Pro- 
fessor Glitz waiting. 

Dora (Runs in, bumps Miss Cuay’s 
arm and Miss Cuay drops box): I’m 
awfully sorry. 

Miss Cuay: Oh! Oh, dear! (Hunches 
her shoulders and stares at box) I 
can’t look! I can’t! 

Pre (Returns left): What’s happened! 

Miss Cuar: That box! Open it and 
see — My alabastron! 

Prec: The dinky — the little vase? 
(Picks up box and takes off lid. Nods.) 

Miss Cuay (In anguish) : It’s broken? 

Pra: Smashed to bits. 

Miss Cray: Oh! Oh, dear! Dora, how 
could you! You’re not allowed to run 
in school! My beautiful . . . beauti- 
iis. 

Mince: It isn’t Dora’s fault, Miss 
Clay. That’s what I was trying to 
tell you. I broke it: 

Miss Cuay: You? 

Mince: Yes. I — my finger got caught 
in it — when I fell on the ice it went 
to smithereens — I just dumped the 
pieces into the box. 

Miss Cuay (Knocks off glasses and they 
swing on chain): You — you had it 
on your finger! You went out with it 


on your finger? My gorgeous ala- 


bastron! How could you! 
Mines: I forgot for the minute. 










































Miss Cuiay: Forgot! You forgot! 

Dora: So that’s why you wouldn’t 
play ping pong— you had it on your 
finger all the time? (Min@e nods) I 
see! I — I think I'll tell Miss 
Framingham. 

Miss Cuiay: Yes, tell her. Tell every- 
body — but what good will that do! 
(Exit Dora.) ; 

Aaere: She’s awfully, terribly sorry, 
Miss Clay. 

Miss Cray: Sorry — as if that helps. 

Pre: But she saved Miss Framing- 
ham’s nephew’s life! She really did. 
He would have been killed on the 
hill. 

Miss Cray: Nonsense. We’ve always 
had that hill — no one has ever been 
killed. We have millions of children 
—and only one — (Has taken the 
box from Pre and holds it to her 
breast) I should never have left it out 
of my sight! What will Professor 
Glitz say! 

Mince: It’s all my fault. I’ll tell him, if 
you want me to. 

Miss Cuiay: No. You’ve done enough. 
(The Proressor looks in from left, 
then enters.) 

Prorrssor: What’s all the delay? I 
have not all night. Or maybe you 
think so little of a great work of 
antiquity you have mislaid it? 

Miss Cuiay: Worse than that! A 
frightful, an unbelievable thing! 
(Miss FRAMINGHAM hurres in with 
Pua, followed by Dora.) 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: Midge Bennett! 
I’m so sorry. I apologize. Dora has 
told me everything. She was a 
naughty girl not to do it before, but 
she’s sorry, too. I can’t thank you 
enough! 
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Mince: Thank me? What for? 

Miss Cuay: Yes, what for? 

Miss FRAMINGHAM: She saved Pug’s 
life. Naughty Pug. 

Miss Cuay: And at what sacrifice? 
Did she tell you anything about 
that! 

Dora: No, I didn’t. 

Miss Cray: No, of course not. A mere 
fifth century alabastron is a pic- 
cadillio. 

Miss FraminGcHam: I — I don’t under- 
stand. 

Miss Cuay: She had her finger caught 
in my — (Sobs) My alabastron. And 
she went out in the slippery snow 
without giving it a thought. She said 
so herself. 

Mince: Yes — I did. 

Miss FramMinGHAM: Of course she did. 
The life of a child was at stake! 

Miss Cay: But there must have been 
others here who could have gone. 

Minge: I had my coat on — 

Miss Cuay: Your coat — a cold — 
anything, everything is more im- 
portant than — (Turns to the Pro- 
FESSOR) How can you ever hope to 
teach this country the value of 
antiques! 

Proressor: You are a strange people! 
Everything for the moment! 

Miss Cuay: And this is the result! 
(Opens box and hands it to the Pro- 
FESSOR, who pours broken fragments 
into his palm.) 

Proressor: What am I supposed to 
do with this junk? 

Miss Cuay: The sole remains of my 
magnificent alabastron. 

ProressorR: Nonsense. Nonsense. 
(Picks up a piece and holds it to his 
eye) Made in Japan. 






























Miss Cuiay: Oh, no! I don’t believe it! Dora: Just in time. We could never 
Proressor: Some things we cannot lick Midge — I know — I’ve seen 
doubt. (Hands her the piece.) her play. I’m too exhausted to even 
Miss Cuay: Oh! Oh dear! “Made in try. Give a cheer. (Girls get in forma- 
...””’ Must have been stamped on the tion, Mary leads.) 
inside. And I was told —I thought Ay,z: 


all this time — How shocking! Rah, rah, rah, 
Mince: How wonderful! Here we are 
Aeere (Flings arms about her): Oh, With a yell, and a shout, and a call 

Midge, I’m so happy I'll bust! For our dear old Duncan Hall 4 
Dora: Will you shake with an ugly and iy 


girl like me? Jealous — that’s what 

I was. (Mary, the cheer leader, stands 

at door with other girls behind her.) 
Mary: We’re not too late? 


Midge — the winner. 


THE END 





Mexico for Mexicans 


by Samuel S. Ullman 


FOREWORD 

The United States had its Washington; South America, Simon Bolivar, Miranda, and San 
Martin — all men of wealth, power, and military experience. In Mexico, it was a man of God, 
Father Miguel Hidalgo, a humble priest of the little town of Dolores, who aroused his country- 
men to cast off the misery, oppression, and squalor that Mexico was suffering under Spanish 
rule, to break the chains of slavery in which Spain had held Mexico for three hundred years. 

Like Moses who did not enter the Promised Land, Father Hidalgo did not see his dream 
come true. The revolution he began, after early successes, met with reverses, and within a 
year’s time collapsed. The priest was captured and summarily shot. But the struggle for free- 
dom did not die. Rather did Hidalgo’s martyrdom inspire others to carry on the work. 

In 1821, ten years after Father Hidalgo was executed, Spain recognized the independence 
of the country, and three years later, the president of the Republic of Mexico was elected. 
T priest’s work was achieved. 

























Characters ScENE 1 
FaTaer Miaue, Hipauco Time: September 15, 1810. 

Six MEN Sertine: The parish of Dolores, Mexico. 
At Rise: At right is a group of about 





Twp Weta ten people, mostly men. Two or three 
) Two INDIANS are standing; the rest are seated on the 
Rosita floor. Among the men are some In- 
CapTaIn TORRES dians. Some garden tools — rakes, 
ANTONIO RopRIGO hoes, spades — are held by the people. 
: Ignacio ALLENDE FaTHEeR Hipauco stands at left on a 
3 Paso Dr Fata small platform and is addressing the 


A SoLprar group. In his hand is a jug. 


Hipauco: Good people, you need worry 
no longer about the broken pottery. 
The mystery is solved. No, it is not a 
punishment from God. 

Ist Man: Is the fault ours, Father? 

Hipaueo: No, Francisco, the fault is in 
the clay you use. It is very poor clay. 

2np Man: We have no better clay in 
Dolores. 

HipauGo (Holding up jug): Look at 
this jug. It has been in use in our 
church for four years. (He passes it 
around) It is as strong as the day it 
came out of the oven. 

3RD Man: It wasn’t made in our vil- 
lage, Father. 

Hrpauco: It was made in San Fer- 
nando. The clay there is the finest in 
Mexico . . . And I have arranged 
with the good people of San Fer- 
nando that you send four wagons 
each week to gather the rich red 


earth you need for your pottery 
making. They have more than they 


can use. 
Voices: Thank you, Father. .. . Thank 
you, Father. 
Hipauao: Thank the kind people of 
San Fernando. 
Ist Woman: We bring all our problems 
to you and you solve them for us. 
2np Woman: You are so good to the 
people. 

4TtH Man: Yet the Spaniards do not 
like you, Father. 

5TH Man: Because Father Hidalgo is 
trying to help us, to improve our 
conditions . . . bring us some educa- 
tion, show us the way out of ignor- 
ance and slavery. 

Hipaueo: Manuel .. . 

5TH Man: ’Tis the truth, Father. The 
Spaniards want us to remain in dark- 
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ness so we'll be content with the few 
crumbs they throw us. 

ist Man: So we'll be uncomplaining 
like the beasts of burden. 

Hipauco: Please... I beg you. . . say 
no more about this. Be patient. I en- 
treat you all to be patient. The 
shepherd will not fail his flock. The 
Lord will not fail his people. 
(Rosita, an Indian servant, enters. 
She whispers something to H1paLeo 
who softly answers, “Thank you, 
Rosita.”’ She leaves.) And now, good 
friends, our meeting must end. There 
are visitors who have come a long 
way. (Those sitting rise. Some start 
to move to exit right) Before you go, 
remember .. . at our next meeting, 
Senora Vasquez will show you how 
to prepare better dyes from berries 
and roots, and Carlos (Pointing to 
one of the men) will describe a quicker 
method of tanning leather. Tomor- 
row, Father Ramon will conduct 
classes for the children . . . (Coming 
down from platform) And now, good 
day, and God keep you. (PEpRo, an 
Indian remains. The rest file out, say- 
ing ‘‘Good day, Father . .. Thank you, 
Father.”’ Hipaueo nods and smiles to 
them) Is it important, Pedro? .. . I 
cannot keep my visitors waiting. 

Prpro: I know why you ask every- 
body to leave. 

Hipaueo: Pedro. . . what are you say- 
ing? 

Prepro: You are making plans for the 
revolution . . . when we destroy the 
Spaniards. 

Hipateo (Going to Prepro): Pedro, 
Pedro. You must be careful. 

Pepro: Pedro knows you are making 
swords and guns. It is good, Father. 





Hipaueo (After a moment’s silence): 
Have you spoken to anyone about 
this? 

Pepro: No, Father. 

Hipauteo: You must promise not to 
mention it to a soul. Such outbursts 
will ruin years of work. 

Pepro: Why are the people not told of 
the plans? 

HipaLGo: When the time is ripe to 
strike for liberty, the people will 
know their duties and tasks. But one 
careless move now, one careless 
word... 

Prepro: I am sorry, Father. I will say 
nothing . . . Father Hidalgo, I would 
like to ask something for my people. 

HipauaGo: Yes, Pedro. 

Pepro: We Aztecs were the first to 
suffer the cruelties and tortures of 
the Spanish conquistadores. We have 
never forgiven them. When the day 
of revolution comes, Father, put us 
in the front line of battle. Three hun- 
dred years ago we chose death rather 
than slavery. We are not afraid to 
die for liberty now. 

HipauGo (Placing hand on PEpRO’s 
shoulder): You will have your full 
share in winning Mexico’s freedom. 

PEDRO (Grasping Hipauao’s hand with 
joy): Good! (Raising arms upward) 
After three hundred years . . . our 
chance will come. . . . We will drive 
the Spaniard into the sea. 

Hipaueo: With God’s help. 

Prepro: Good day, Father. 

HipaueGo: Good day, Pedro. (PEpRO 
leaves. Enter Rosita from left.) 

Hrpaueo: Ask Captain Torres and 
Senor Rodrigo to come in now. 

Rosrta: Si, Padre. They are in the next 
room. (She moves to left.) 


Hipaueo: Rosita, you are to draw the 
outside shades. No one is to enter 
the house while I am with my friends. 

Rosita: If anyone approaches, I am to 
ring the bell. 

HipauGo: Yes. (Rosita leaves. Hi- 
DALGO in deep thought walks across 
stage. Enter from left Torres and 
Roprico. Torres removes his cloak. 
HIDALGO moves toward them and 
grasps their hands.) Captain Torres 
... (To Roprigo) Antonio.. . It is 
dangerous for you, Captain, to come 
here. 

Torres: I am certain I was not seen. I 
have little time, Father. This is my 
report. Colonel Lorenzo has given 
his pledge. You may count on his 
regiments for support. 

Hrpaueo: Good. 

Torres: In the north, Major Rosta 
and Colonel Davila have come over 
to our side. 

Hipaueo: Ten regiments . 
right, Captain? 

Torres: Yes. 

HipaueGo (Grasping Torres’s hand:) 
We are deeply indebted to you. You 
have rendered your country a great 
service. 

Torres: Has the day been set, Father? 

Hipauco: The first week of December. 

Torres: The first week of December . . 
That gives us two more months. (He 
picks up his cloak) I am expected at 
headquarters before sundown. I 
must leave at once, Father. (He 
shakes hands with H1pauco.) 

HipauGo: God go with you, my son. 

Torres (To Roperico) Adios, senor. 

Roprico and Huiparco: Adios. 
(Torres leaves left.) 

Roprigo: I have good news, Father. 


. . Is that 





Our forges are turning out swords, 
lances, spears, axes in great number. 
By December we'll have enough to 
arm all the people. We’ve even built 
three cannon. 

Hipauieo: The Spaniards have hun- 
dreds of cannon. But no matter. Was 
not the mighty Goliath, armed like 
a fortress, cut down by the youth, 
David? God is on our side. He will be 
our Shield and Protector. (Offstage a 
bell rings. RODRIGO moves quickly to 
right) Stay, Antonio, you can hide in 
the cellar if necessary. (Enter from 
left ALLENDE, followed by Dr Fauua) 
Ignacio . . . Pablo. 

Roprieo (Returning to left): Thank 
Heaven, it’s you. 

ALLENDE: Father, you must flee. 

Hipauco: What are you saying? 

De Faia: At once. There is not an 
hour to lose. 

ALLENDE: Our plans for the revolution 
have been discovered. Someone has 
betrayed us. 

De Fata: They have imprisoned 
Senor Dominguez and his wife. The 
Spaniards are on their way here to 
arrest you . . . all of us. In two days 
they’ll be here. 

Roprico: You can go into the moun- 
tains and hide, Father. 

Hipaueo: And the revolution? 

ALLENDE: It must wait. 

Der Fauua: Yes, it must wait. 

Hipauco: Wait? . . . (Walking to side) 
Another year? Five years? Ten?.. . 
No, no. We'll go through with our 
plans. 

ALLENDE: We cannot. 

Hipauco: We cannot halt the revolu- 
tion, we dare not postpone it. If we 
do, who knows how long Mexico will 
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continue to live under the tyrant’s 
heel. 

De Fatua: We are not prepared, 
Father. The Spaniards are moving 
upon us right now. We are in a trap. 

Hipaue@o: In a trap?... No, no.. 
Senors, we can turn the trap on 
them . . . with God’s help. 

RopriGo: Trap our enemies? 

Hipauaco: Yes, we'll attack them. 

ALLENDE: Attack them? . . . With 
what? 

HipauGo: With what we have. They 
think they’ve surprised us. Let us 
surprise them . . . by not fleeing, but 
by attacking. Do we need guns, am- 
munition? We’ll get them from the 
enemy. 

Roprico: A master stroke. It will catch 
the Spaniards off guard. I’m for 
Father Hidalgo’s plan. 

HipauGo: Tomorrow is Sunday. I'll 
preach a sermon on liberty and hu- 
man rights. I will tell the people of 
our years of preparation for revolu- 
tion and let them decide whether to 
strike for independence now or wait. 

De Fauua: They will support you to a 
man. 

Hipaawo: After services, we'll pass out 
arms, march upon the town hall and 
take possession of it. 

Roprico: In the name of the people of 
Mexico. 

Hipauco: Yes, in the name of a free 
people. This will be the beginning. 
By the week’s end we'll have ten 
thousand marching in our ranks, 
many from the Spanish forces. (7'o 
ALLENDE and DeFatua) No, we do 
not flee. The freedom of Mexico is a 
prize worth fighting for. 

De Faia: Worth dying for. 





ALLENDE: We thought only of your 
safety, Father, when we urged... 
Hipaueo: I understand. Let us speak 
no more of it. (770 ALLENDE) Back to 
your post, Ignacio. (70 De Fauua) 
Pablo, ride to Captain Torres . . . all 
night if necessary. Tell him the hour 

has come. He’ll understand. 

De Fauua: Yes, Father. 

Hipaue@o: Before you go, comrades, I 
would like you to join me in prayer. 
(He goes to table at side, takes the 
Bible, and reads. ALLENDE and 
Roprico, with heads bowed, remain 
standing. De Fauua kneels.) “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help. My help 
cometh from the Lord who made 
Heaven and earth. He that keepeth 
thee will not slumber. The Lord will 
preserve thee from all evil. He shall 
preserve thy soul. The Lord shall 
preserve thy going out and coming in 
from this time forth and forever 
more.”’ 


CURTAIN 
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ScENE 2 

Time: The morning of September 16, 
1810. 

Settine: A church in Dolores, Mexico. 

Ar Rise: The people are standing and 
singing a hymn. They face toward the 
right where FaTHER HipaucGo stands 
behind a lectern on which is a Bible. 

Hipauao (After the singing ends) : I will 
close the morning service with a 
reading of a psalm of David. (He 
opens the Bible and reads) Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and 


the King of Glory shall come in. Who 
is this King of Glory? The Lord, 
strong and mighty, the Lord, mighty 
in battle. Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates; even lift them up, ye everlast- 
ing doors; and the King of Glory 
shall come in. Who is the King of 
Glory? The Lord of hosts, He is the 
King of Glory. Amen... . (The people 
repeat Amen. Hipauao closes the 
Bible, steps in front of the lectern.) So 
ends our service this morning. The 
Lord be praised! 

Prope: The Lord be praised! 

HipauGo: Good people of Dolores. . . 
today is a day of great significance 
to you and to me. For ten years I 
have been your priest and spiritual 
leader. But today I put aside my 
priestly robes and stand before you 
not as Father Hidalgo. . . 

Voices: Not as Father Hidalgo? .. . 
What do you mean, Father? 

Hipatco: But as Miguel Hidalgo, a 
Mexican like yourselves, (Pointing) 
like you, Pedro, and Simonetta, and 
Alonso... 

lst WomaAN (Rising): Are you going to 
leave our parish, Father? 

Ist MAN (Rising): The Spaniards. . . 
are they sending you away from us? 

Hipaueo: I am not leaving you, my 
brothers and sisters. As for the 
Spaniards, they no longer are in 
authority in Dolores. All Spanish 
officials in our village were arrested 
and imprisoned this morning. (Some 
of the people rise in excitement.) 

Voices: Arrested? . . . Imprisoned? 

Hipaueo: By my order. . . in the name 
of the people of Mexico. 

Voices: The Mexican people? 

2np Man: We do not understand. 





Hipauco: The revolution against Spain 
has begun, the chains of slavery have 
been broken, the independence of 
Mexico is our goal. 

Voices: Viva Padre Hidalgo! Viva 
Mexico! Viva Independence! 

Hipatco: Fellow Mexicans, Miguel 
Hidalgo stands before you as the 
leader of the revolution, the Mexican 
revolution. Now has come the day to 
end the unjustice and cruelty we 
have suffered under Spanish rule. 
Now has come the hour to turn upon 
our oppressors and drive them out of 
our fair land, and bring Mexico un- 
der the rule of her own people. We 
have been waiting . . . preparing for 
this day. Fellow Mexicans, are you 
ready to follow Miguel Hidalgo? 

Voices: Yes... yes... tovictory... 
to freedom. 

Hipauco (Raising his arms): Mexico 
for Mexicans. 

2np Man: The Spaniards are a cruel 
race, Father. If we fail. . . 

3rp Man: Father, we in Dolores can- 
not raise an army. The Spaniards 
have armies everywhere. 

Hipauco: We have armies, too, in the 
loyal sons and daughters of Mexico. 
Let us of Dolores be the first to raise 
the standard of freedom. Let us pro- 
claim in a voice thunderous, “Here 
in Dolores begins the revolution. 
Death to the tyrants.’”’ Our country- 
men will rally to the cause of liberty. 
There will not be enough Spanish 
armies to stop our forward march. 

Pepro: The Aztec tribes will support 
Father Hidalgo with their last drop 
of blood. All Mexico must follow him: 
Father Hidalgo has swords, cannon, 
weapons. He will give them to us. 
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2nD Woman: The Spaniards killed my 
husband. He dared tell the tyrants 
that we faced starvation because of 
high taxes. My son is a cripple today 
because of a sword blow while work- 
ing on Don Segundo’s estate. Must 
we live under this reign of terror? No. 
Father, I am a woman. But I ask 
you to give me a sword... any 
weapon, to fight to make my coun- 
try free, to avenge the blood of my 
loved ones. 

Voices: Give us all weapons. 

Hipaueo: You will receive arms. They 
may be no match for the Spaniards’ 
guns and cannon, but remember, we 
fight for the freedom of our land. 
God will be on our side. (Enter a man 
from right. He carries a gun.) 

Maw: A rider comes, Father. 

3RD Woman: It may be a trick, Father. 
It may be the Spanish army. 

Man: No, he rides alone. 

Hrpauco: Be calm, good people. . . . If 
the rider wishes to see me, Alberto, 
let him enter. (The Man, accom- 
panied by two or three others, leaves.) 

4TH Man: We must be on our guard. 

5TH Man: Do the Spaniards know we 
plan revolt? (Enter from _ right 
SoupieR, escorted by two men. He 
approaches H1pAuGo.) 

Souprer (Saluting): I come from Cap- 
tain Torres, Father, to warn you 
that a Spanish force, not large, is but 
one day’s journey from Dolores. 
They have been sent. . . 

Hipaco: I know why they have been 
sent. Along what road are they ad- 
vancing? 

Sotprer: By way of the Altama Pass. 
They should reach the valley tomor- 
row morning. 
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Hipaue@o: Thank you. My compliments 
to Captain Torres. Tell him we are 
preparing to meet the Spanish 
troops. 

SoLpIER: Si, Padre. (He salutes and 
exits right.) 

Hrpauco: Yes, the Spaniards know we 
plan revolt, but they do not know we 
are prepared to meet them in battle. 
Men and women of Mexico, are you 
prepared to do your duty, to crush 
tyranny, destroy evil? 

Voices: Yes, Father. . 

Hipaueo: Then long live Freedom! 
Long live Independence! 

Vorcrs: Long live Freedom! Long live 
Independence! 

Hrpaueo (Pointing to rear): Down with 

the shield of Spain. (6TH MAN pulls 





down the banner from the wall and 

tramples upon it.) 

6TH Man: Death to tyrants! 

Hipau@o (Pointing to left): Follow me, 
brave sons and daughters of Mexico. 
We march to the arsenal. Weapons 
will be given you, weapons for our 
beloved land. (Raising his arm) Long 
live Mexico! Long live Inde- 
pendence! (Pointing to left) To the 
arsenal, comrades. HipALGO moves to 
exit left, with the people following him. 
One of the men takes the banner show- 
ing the picture of Holy Mary and car- 
ries it in the procession.) 

Voices: Long live Mexico! Grito de 

Dolores! Grito de Dolores! 


THE END 





Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Jerry Makes a Discovery 


by Lillian Alverson 


Characters 

Bos 

GLEN 

JERRY 

Frank Kamoro, Nisei youth 

Mr. Haturway, World War II veteran 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 

SettinG: A classroom in the Jefferson 
School. 

At Rise: JERRY enters whistling at left 
and deposits books on desk. Bos and 
GLEN enter, right. 

Bos: Well, Jerry, how’s your poster 
coming along? Are you all set to win 
that ten-dollar award and uphold 
the honor of Jefferson School? 

Gen: Yes, how about it, Jerry? I hear 
there are a lot of entries, but we’re 
counting on you to deck yourself — 
and us — with glory! 

Jerry (Grinning): The poster’s fin- 
ished, fellows, if that’s any comfort 
to you. I handed it to the committee 
this morning. Today’s the dead line 
for entry, you know. In fact, it’s 
just — er — (Glances at watch) thirty 
minutes till closing time. 

Bos: Thirty minutes! No wonder that 
fellow in the library looked a trifle 
fussed. Frank — what’s his name? 
Kameno or Komono — or some- 
thing. He had a poster to enter but 
when we came along he was just 
standing there muttering something 


to the girl at the desk about gold 
paint. I guess some supplies he’d 
ordered hadn’t come. 

GuieN: So much the better, Jerry! 
You’ll have just that much less 
competition! A fellow with an unpro- 
nounceable name like that ought to 
be penalized in some way or other, 
anyhow. 

Bos: You should talk, Glen! I can’t 
see that your name is such a classic— 
even if your great-great-great-grand- 
mother did come over in the May- 
flower! 

GuEN: Well, maybe not. But at least 
it’s never been on file at Ellis 
island! It seems to me the foreign 
element in this country is a little too 
strong anyhow. 

Bos (Assuming exaggerated declama- 
tory attitude): “America for Amer- 
icans!”’ That’s your slogan, eh? Well, 
you’re certainly treading on a lot of 
people’s toes when you talk like that 
around Jefferson School. We’ve quite 
a variety of nationalities, right here. 

GLEN: Oh, naturally one must use — 
er — discretion in one’s observations 
on the subject! 

Bos: Yes, and I’d say one must use a 
dictionary when you're around, 
Glen. But that’s all right. Maybe I 
can soak up a little knowledge pain- 
lessly! 
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JERRY: Say, Bob, how about having 
‘ Glen give the speech for our program 
this year? Couldn’t you take the 
place of a college professor for a talk 
on Americanism, Glen? The one we 
invited sent word he couldn’t come. 
What’s more — the committee is 
meeting in this room in about five 
minutes and they’re going to expect 
me to have a substitute picked out! 

GuLEN: Committee meeting! 

Bos: Wow! Let me out of here, before 
somebody asks me to make a speech! 

GuEN: Don’t worry, Bob! With what 
Jerry knows about our speech- 
making abilities he’d never let either 
of us accept the invitation. So long, 
Jerry! We'll be seeing you! 

Bor: And here’s hoping you win the 
poster contest! 

JerRY: Thanks, Bob. I can throw a 
pretty good party for the gang with 
that ten dollars. But I’m not count- 
ing any chickens — if you know 
what I mean. (Bos and GLEN ezit, 
right, singing to an improvised tune: 
“Don’t count your chickens before 
they’re hatched!’’) 

JERRY: I guess I may as well stick 
around until the rest of the com- 
mittee show up. They’ll probably be 
late but I can concentrate on this 
English Lit while I’m waiting. (He 
settles into chair facing audience and 
opens book) My, it’s a relief to have 
that poster off my mind — and some- 
thing tells me it stands a pretty good 
chance. (FRANK KamorTo enters at 
right, carrying large poster. JERRY 
rises) Hello! Another poster for the 
contest, I’ll bet. 

FRANK: Another poster — yes. But it is 
not good enough for the contest. I 








am taking it home. 

JERRY: Would you — do you mind if I 
look at it? 

Frank: Look at it? Of course! (He re- 
moves enveloping paper and lays 
poster, face up, on table.. JERRY 
studies it thoughtfully and lets out low 
whistle.) 

JERRY: Why, it — it’s fine! (Reads 
slowly) “National brotherhood — 
the key to peace.” Of course you 
must enter it. You’ll have to hurry, 
though. 

Frank: But the gold paint! See? Here 
— and here — (Pointing) I need the 
paint. And it is too late! 

JerRY: Oh! You’re Frank Kamoto, 
aren’t you? (FRANK nods hopelessly.) 
Say, I think Mr. Cole has some 
paint. You know — in the work 
shop, downstairs. 

Frank: The work shop! I had not 
thought of that! I— I—thank you! 
(He picks up poster and exits, right, 
in haste.) 

Jerry: He shouldn’t thank me! That 
gold paint in the work shop is so old 
it’s practically worthless. For that 
matter they may have thrown it out 
by now. (Pause) That was a good 
poster all right. If it were finished — 
(He hesitates, stares fixedly at table 
and then, shrugging shoulders, he 
picks up book and attempts to study. 
A moment later he throws the book 
down in disgust, rises impatiently and 
thrusts hands deep into pockets) I sup- 
pose I should have gone straight 
down to my locker and hauled it out 
for him! But it isn’t my funeral! 
What if I do have a bottle of gold 
paint in my locker — is that any 
reason why I should help somebody 


else win that prize and spoil my own 
chances? (Pause) Anyway, Glen’s 
right about the foreign element. 
What do fellows like Frank Kamoto 
know about Americanism and patri- 
otism and being loyal to one’s coun- 
try? (Mr. Hauuipay enters at left. He 
limps slightly.) 

Mr. Hauuipay: Well, if it isn’t Jerry 
Bailey! What’s all this about Amer- 
icanism and patriotism? 

Jerry (Confused): Oh — I was just 
thinking about this patriotic pro- 
gram we’ve planned and the poster 
contest, Mr. Halliday — and talking 
to myself, I guess. Won’t you sit 
down? (JERRY offers chair.) 

Mr. Hauuipay (Seating himself): Oh, 
yes, the contest! That’s why I’m 
here. Mr. Cox was called out of town 
and so I offered to pick up the 
posters on my way home and see 
that they got to his office. He’s one 
of the judges, you know. (Glances at 
watch) I’m a little early, I see — 
have to allow a little rest for this 
bad knee of mine. 

JERRY: I’ve heard my father tell about 
how you got that bad knee, Mr. 
Halliday. You must have had a very 
close call. 

Mr. Haturpay: Yes, the war left me 
with a rather unpleasant reminder. 
But then there are plenty of others 
who fared worse than I did. Much 
worse, in fact. Why, right here in this 
town there’s Harry Benton and Tom 
Ford and Yuko Kamoto and — 


Jerry: Kamoto! Could that be Frank 


Kamoto’s father? 

Mr. Hauuipay: Why, yes, | believe his 
son’s name is Frank. Do you know 
him? 


JERRY: Well — uh — not very well, but 


he’s in school here at Jefferson. 


Mr. Hauuipay: I hear the boy has 


quite a bit of talent — artistic 
talent. But I don’t suppose he’ll 
have much of a chance to develop 
it — the family resources are pretty 
slim. You see, his father is still in a 
government hospital in the East and 
his mother had to have a lot of ex- 
pensive medical care just when she 
and the boy had planned a trip East 
to see Yuko. Too bad. I’ve thought 
of starting a campaign myself to 
raise money for that trip, but you 
know how it is — so many people 
think a fellow with a little blood 
from across the ocean in his veins 
isn’t worth bothering about. 


Jerry: But, Mr. Halliday, don’t you 


believe in — well, in America for 
Americans? 


Mr. Hatuipay: Surely, my boy, but 


aren’t they all Americans — Yuko 
Kamoto as well as the rest. Yuko 
fought just as hard for the flag as 
any of us — and thousands of other 
so-called “foreigners” did the same! 
Look at Kazuo Masuda, who was 
killed at Cassino. General Stilwell 
set a good example for the rest of 
America when he made a special 
flight from Washington, D. C., to 
present Kazuo’s Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross to his sister in California. 
America owes a lot to her adopted 
sons — Nisei, Italians, Greeks, 
Poles and all the rest. If we, here in 
America, can’t appreciate the warm 
hearts of our neighbors, how can 
there help but be prejudice and mis- 
understanding and hatred among 
nations? 














Jerry (Slowly): “International broth- 
erhood, the key to peace.’’ That’s 
what Frank put on his poster — and 
he’s right! It is the key — the only 
key — to peace. And right here in 
Jefferson School we’ve been too 
blind to see it! (Pause) Mr. Halliday, 
could you — would you give the ad- 
dress for our program? I know 
soldiers don’t like to talk about the 
war, but if would just tell the others, 
as you’ve told me — about Yuko 
Kamoto and — and about America 
for all Americans! I’m afraid some 
of us have sort of gotten the wrong 
idea of what it means to be an 
American. 

Mr. Hauurpay: Why, of course I’ll do 
it, Jerry, if you think that what I 
could say would fit in — 

JERRY: That’s great of you, sir! The 
committee is due in this room any 
minute now and I'll tell them they 
can stop worrying about a speaker. 
And when you make your talk and 
the fellows hear about Frank’s 
father, maybe we can get a fund 
started so his family can have their 
trip East to see him, after all! 

Mr. Haturmay: That’s the best idea 
yet, Jerry. We'll put the proposition 
up to them — and I'll contribute 
twenty-five dollars to start things 
off. 

Jerry: I think I know of a way to add 
ten dollars to that fund! Oh — come 
in, fellows! (CoMMITTEE MEMBERS 
enter at left, greet JERRY noisily, but 
appear somewhat confused at sight of 
Mr. Hauuipay) This is Mr. Halli- 
day — he’s here to pick up the 
posters to be judged. And just wait 
till you hear the news! He’s promised 








to be the speaker for our program 

next week. 

ComMITTEE Mempsers: Swell! That’s 
certainly kind of you, Mr. Halliday. 
Now we can get on with our plans. 

JERRY (Aside, after glancing at watch): 
Only ten minutes left — but maybe 
it will do! (He glances distractedly at 
members of group) Will one of you 
take charge of this meeting for just 
five minutes and tell Mr. Halliday 
about the rest of the program? I’ve 
got to — er — deliver some paint! 
(He exits hurriedly, right.) 

lst MEMBER: Paint? 

2nD MemMBER: Paint? Has Jerry gotten 
a job as delivery boy or something? 
(Bos enters at right, stopping short at 
sight of group.) 

Bos: Oh — excuse me! I met Jerry in 
the hall just now and — uh — I 
thought the meeting was over! 

lst MemBer: No, it’s just getting 
started, Bob. Jerry had to leave to 
deliver some paint. 

Bos: O-oh! So that was why he was in 
such a hurry! To deliver some gold 
paint, I’ll bet! 

3RD MeMBER: Say, Bob, what is all 
this? A deep, dark mystery? 

Bos (Smiling): Well, I have a hunch 
that Jerry is helping Frank Kamoto 
win the poster contest! 

2nD MemBeER: But Jerry had a poster 
of his own to enter! 

Bos: Yes, he’s entered it. But Frank 
needed some gilt to finish his — and 
you know Jerry! 

lst MemBer: You mean Jerry is de- 
liberately helping Frank Kamoto 
win that prize money? Well, kids, 
there goes our party! 

Mr. Hauuipay: I think he’s decided 


that Frank has priority on that prize 
money. Jerry has not only found the 
key to “National Brotherhood” — 
he’s using it! 

2np MemBER: The key to what, Mr. 
Halliday? 

Mr. Hauuipay: Well — do you mind 
if I wait till I give that talk to ex- 
plain? It’s a long story! 

3RD MrmsBer: We don’t mind, Mr. 
Halliday. And you can just bet we’ll 
all be on hand to get the inside dope. 


It sounds to me as if you and Jerry 
have been plotting. 


Jerry (Entering at right): That’s right, 
fellows! It’s practically an interna- 
tional affair, too. So be on hand for 
all the details, next week! 


ComMITTEE MempBers: O.K., Mr. 
Chairman! We'll be there — right in 
the front row! 


THE END 


Washington’s Sacrefice 


by Helen M. Roberts 


Characters 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

MarTHA WASHINGTON 

NELLIE Custis, the adopted grand- 
daughter 

(GrorGE) WASHINGTON Custis, Young 
Washington 

Tosias Lear, Washington’s secretary 
and the children’s tutor 

CHARLES THOMPSON, secretary of the 
Continental Congress 

Sertine: Room at Mount Vernon, 
April 1789. A long dining table is at 
left. A fireplace is at right, with rocker 
near it. Other chairs are near the table. 

AT Rise: GENERAL WASHINGTON is 
seen reading a newspaper. Another 
stack of papers is on the table beside 
him at the end nearest the fire. At the 
other end of the table Tostas LEAR is 
writing, with papers scattered around 
him. MARTHA WASHINGTON is sitting 
in the rocker, mending. Little NELLIE 
Custis is sitting al WASHINGTON’s 


feet trying to embroider, while her 
brother YOUNG WASHINGTON is in 
front of fireplace, trying to mend a 
broken wheel. 

NELLIE (Putting her hand against 
WASHINGTON’s knee): Grandfather! 
... Grandfather! 

WASHINGTON (Looking up): What is it, 
Nellie? 

NELLIE: I don’t think you’ve even 
noticed the warm sunshine today. 
The leaves are coming out... anda 
few of the bulbs are in bloom in the 
garden. 

YouNnG WASHINGTON (Ezcitedly): The 
paint is almost dry on my wagon. 
And the new colt is running around 
near his mother. 

WASHINGTON (Sighing): You’re right, 
children! Spring is here! April 1789 
... and I’ve hardly noticed it. 

MartuHa: You’ve been too busy, 
George! .. . And you don’t look very 
happy just now. 
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WasHINGTON (Getting up and going 
over to Martua): Happy, Patsy? 
These are the happiest days of my 
life! (Rests his hand on her shoulder.) 

MartTHa: It’s so good to have you 
home again at Mount Vernon... 
after all those years you were gone. 

NELLIE: You’ll always be here with us, 
won’t you, Grandfather? 

WasHINGTON: I hope so, dear! If 
only... 

Martua: If only what? 

WasHINGTON (Going back to table and 
picking up newspapers): These 
papers! One after another demand- 
ing that I be President. 

Marna (Gently): No one else could 
handle the office half so well. 

WasHINGTON: But I’m tired, Patsy!.. . 
Tired of public life! Mount Vernon 
is home to me. . . the most beautiful 
spot in the whole world. I would 
rather be just Farmer Washington 
for the rest of my life. (Sits down 
wearily) Surely after all the years I 
devoted to my country I can have a 
little peace and quiet! 

Youne WasHINGTON (Getting up and 
bringing his wheel to WaSHINGTON’s 
lap): I can’t mend it, Grandfather! 

WasHIneTon: We'll have to take it out 
to the work shop! 

Younc WasHINGTON: Grandfather! 
What does it mean . . . President? Is 
it bigger than General? Do you have 
to fight again? 

WasHINGTON (Smiling): Well, lad! 
It’s hard to explain. The general 
leads the armies in war. The presi- 
dent will lead a New Nation in the 
ways of peace. 

Youne WasHInGTon: Oh, I think 

fighting’s lots more fun! 





WASHINGTON (Kindly): It’s never fun, 
lad! 

NELLIE: Why don’t you want to be 
President, Grandfather . . . if all the 
people de — demand it? 

WasHineTon: The president, Nellie, is 
the leader of the people. But he is 
their servant, too. 

NELLIE: Would you live in Washing- 
ton if you were President? 

WasHINGTON: Yes, Nellie! We’d live in 
Washington! We wouldn’t see 
Mount Vernon for months at a time. 

NELLIE (Eagerly): Oh! I could be a 
great lady then. (Glancing at 
Martua) Maybe I wouldn’t need to 
practice on the harpsichord! 

MartTna (Sternly): Don’t get any such 
ideas in you head, Nellie! You’ll have 
to practice wherever you are. 

NELLIE: Aw . . . But Grandmother! 

Youne WasHineton: Grandfather! 
Could I take my young colt to 
Washington? 

WasHINGTON: I’m afraid not! He needs 
plenty of room to run! But listen, 
children! Why do you talk as if we 
were going? 

NELLIE (Wisely): Mr. Lear said they 
were holding ‘lections in South 
Carolina and Georgia, and that they 
were sure to choose you! 

WASHINGTON (Glumly): That’s what 
I’m afraid of. (Jo Lear) Tobias! 
You wrote those letters, didn’t you? 
You explained that I felt unequal to 
the responsibilities, and that it would 
be a great sacrifice to leave here? 

Lear: Oh, yes, General Washington! 
All your friends realize your intense. 
love for peaceful Mount Vernon. 

But still . . . they say you are the only 

man able to hold the country to- 








gether. The only man able to unite 
the states under the new consti- 
tution. 

WASHINGTON (Covering his face with 
his hands): They make it harder and 
harder! 

NELLIE (Pulling one hand away from 
his face): We'll help you, Grand- 
father! 

Younc WasxrneTon: I'll help, too! 
But I don’t want to leave my colt... 
much! 

WASHINGTON: Bless your hearts! The 
election returns are not in yet! 
Maybe we won't have to go to 
Washington! 

Lear: I wouldn’t count on that, sir! 
One state after another is voting for 
you with great enthusiasm. 

WasHINGTON (Turning to MartTua): 
Patsy! It would mean a great sacri- 
fice for you! . . . Public life . . . new 
responsibilities . . . 

Martua: Whatever you decide, my 
dear, is always wisest, I know. 

WASHINGTON (Going over to her chair): 
What a comfort you are, Patsy! 
(Strokes her hair) Always to be de- 
pended on! 

YounG WasHINGTON (Reaching for his 
hand): Please come and help me 
mend my wheel! And see how much 
the colt has grown, Grandfather! 

NELLIE: And to see the pussy-willows, 
too, with their soft, furry coats. 

WASHINGTON (Taking each child by the 
hand): That’s a sensible thing to do, 
children. I know every tree, every 
plant, every animal, on this lovely 
place! Why, Washington, I was no 
bigger than you are now when I used 
to swing from the elm branches and 
swim in the river. 


Younc WasaHineton’ (Laughing): 
Maybe you can still do it, Grand- 
father. 

WASHINGTON (As the children swing his 
hands eagerly): No, I’m too old for 
such pranks! 

NELLIE (Proudly): But you’re the best 
rider in . . . in all the world. 

Youne WasuHineTon: And I’m going to 
be the next best. (Clutching his 
wheel tightly) Hurry, Grandfather! 
The colt has such wobbly legs! He 
looks so funny. (They start toward the 
door) But he’s wonderful. 

NELLIE (Looking out window): Look 
out there! Someone’s coming. 

Youna WASHINGTON (Observing criti- 
cally) : He’s ridden his horse too fast! 
It’s all lathery. 

WASHINGTON: A messenger! (Peers out) 
Tobias! Go and meet him! (Tosras 
starts out) Unless I’m mistaken he’s 
the bearer of important news. 

YounG WasHINGTON: Can’t we go out 
to the stable anyway? 

WasHINeTOoN: You children may go. ... 
That is, unless you want to wait to 
hear the news. (He sits down in his 
chair with his hand against his fore- 
head.) 

NE uz: J want to hear the news. (Sits 
down near WASHINGTON.) 

Youne WasHinecton (Looking out 
window): Well . . . I’d rather go out! 
But my wheel can wait, I guess! 
There must be very important news 
for the man to ride a good horse so 
hard. 

Martna (Getiing up and going over to 
WasHINGTON): My dear! (Puts her 
hand on his shoulder) On your deci- 
sion rests the welfare of a great 


people. 





WASHINGTON (Taking her hand a mo- 
ment): God bless you, Patsy! (To- 
BIAS LEAR enters, stepping aside to let 
CHARLES THOMPSON enter. WasH- 
INGTON gets to his feet, straight and 
tall. Mr. THompson advances a few 
steps, then bows.) 

THompson (With heartfelt emotion): 
General Washington! You, the most 
“illustrious soldier and the most 
venerated citizen of your country, 
are unanimously elected President of 
the United States!”’ 

WASHINGTON (Takes a step or two for- 
ward, bows his head, then lifts it high): 
“T am so much affected by this fresh 
proof of my country’s esteem and 
confidence, that silence can best ex- 
plain my gratitude. I wish that there 


may be no reason for regretting the 
choice, for, indeed, all I can promise 
is only to accomplish that which can 
be done by an honest zeal.’ 

THompson (Shaking WaAsHINGTON’s 
hand): It is the nation I would con- 
gratulate, sir. And now, may I add, 
the sooner you can start back with 
me, the better pleased will be all who 
await your coming. 

WasHINGTON: Then I am ready now, 
Mr. Thompson. ‘For me, it is the 
end of domestic felicity.”” No man 
liveth to himself alone. The call to 
serve one’s fellowmen must needs 
outweigh all personal preference. 
(Curtain.) 


THE END 


Two Travelers and a Bear 


by Rowena Bennett 


Tre: A late afternoon of long ago. 

SETTING: An open space at the edge of a 
forest. 

At Risr: A TRAVELER (designated here 
as the 1st traveler) is seen sitting on a 
low part of the ruined wall in the shade 
of the great tree. He is unpacking a 
basket of supper. 

2nD TRAVELER (Off stage): Halloo! 
Halloo! Anyone up ahead? 

Ist TRAVELER (Pausing over a bunch of 
grapes): Halloo! Who calls? 

2nD TRAVELER: It’s I, a friend, a fel- 
low traveler. 

Ist TRAVELER: I’m here. I’m waiting. 
(Enter 2np TRAVELER looking about 
him. 1st TRAVELER rises in a friendly 
manner) Welcome, Comrade. 
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2np TRAVELER: Thanks, friend, the 
road is lonely and its good to find 
companionship. 

Ist TRAVELER (Holding out the basket 
of fruit): Come, share my supper. I 
was just about to eat. 

2np TRAVELER: Ah, it was this food I 
smelled, then. How it filled the air 
with spiciness! (He grabs two hand- 
fuls of the fruit greedily.) 

Ist TRAVELER: Supper tastes better 
now that I can share it. 

2nD TRAVELER: As night comes on and 
shadows lengthen, it’s better for men 
to keep each other company than to 
walk alone and be attacked, per- 
haps, by beasts... 

lst TRAVELER: Yes. This appears to be 





a wild and shadowy forest we are 
entering... 

2nD TRAVELER: It is. 

lst TRAVELER: Then we can protect 
each other. 

2npD TRAVELER (Helping himself to 
more fruit and speaking like a brag- 
gart): Ah, I’m a good one for that! 
Many’s the man I’ve helped along 
the highway and in the wilderness. 
I’ve traveled far and know the dan- 
gers of the road. Trust in me. 

Ist TRAVELER: Thanks. I’ve done but 
little traveling, myself. I shall, be 
glad of your advice and aid: I only 
hope I shan’t delay you. I wrenched 
my ankle earlier today and have to 
take things slowly. I wouldn’t like to 
be a trouble to you. 

2nD TRAVELER: You'll be no trouble. I 
see you have not only food but enter- 
tainment for us. You wear a lyre at 
your side... 

lst TRAVELER: Yes. Songs will shorten 
any road for any Traveler. I hope 
there’s not much climbing to be 
done. An even path would suit me 
best until my foot is well. 

2nD TRAVELER (Gushingly): If there is 
climbing to be done, then you shall 
lean on me. 

lst TRAVELER: You make me feel 
there’s nothing quite so warm as 
comradeship. Come, let’s sing the 
song that all good comrades sing. 
(He brings forth his lyre and begins to 
strum on it.) 

No cloud besmears the clean cut 
moon, 
No star has on a veil 
When just beyond the ragged woods 
We hit the open trail... 
2npD TRAVELER (Taking his turn at 


singing) : 
Well met are we, this lonely night, 
And may we meet again 
For with the wit of comradeship 
The miles are cut in twain. 
Ist TRAVELER (Continuing): 
We reckon not by wealth or blood, 
This is our only measure: 
That we are one and walk as two, 
That we are two and laugh as one 
To double all our pleasure. 
2nD TRAVELER: 
And if the valley at our feet 
Holds neither fire nor light 
And gray mists, rising in a sheet, 
Obscure the brilliant night; 
And if uncanny owls hoot 
And nameless shadows slink or scoot 
Across the path ahead 
Still two may pass and laugh at fear 
Where one would walk in dread. 
Ist TRAVELER: 
For two who walk with single beat 
Tramp loneliness beneath their feet. 
A campfire kindles in the breast 
When two exchange a word or jest . . 
lst and 2np TRAVELER (Together) : 
So when we part we’ll make a pledge 
That we shall meet again. 
For with the wit of comradeship 
The miles are cut in twain. 
2npD TRAVELER: That’s a good song. 
Let’s sing another. 
lst TRAVELER: Along the way, per- 
haps. But now we’d best be going. 
We'd better clear these woods before 
the darkness comes. Did you say 
wild beasts linger here? 
2np TRAVELER (Craftily): So I’ve 
heard. But I’ll protect you. You’re 
overburdened. Let me carry your 
lyre and your basket. 
lst TRAVELER (Consenting): For just a 





stretch until I limber up. But there’s 
no need to baby me. My foot is not 
that bad. My thought was just that 
we must stick together. Two can 
fight off enemies that one, alone, 
could never overpower. 

2ND TRAVELER: Dumb beasts are dumb 
in thought as well as speech. A man’s 
wit quickly conquers them. 

ist TRAVELER: That makes me think 
of something I just heard the other 
day. Perhaps you’ve heard it, too. 
They say a bear won’t touch a dead 
man; and some brave men have 
fooled a bear by playing dead. (He 
laughs.) 

2nD TRAVELER (Also laughing): Lying 
down to let him sniff them, I sup- 
pose! Ha, ha, that’s not a trick J’d 
like to risk. (Noise off stage, right — 
twigs snapping.) 

ist TRAVELER: Hark, what was that? 
Speaking of bears... 

2ND TRAVELER (Standing on tiptoe and 
peering into the woods): It is a bear! 
Run for your life. (He rushes for the 
wall and climbs it with agility, drop- 
ping the lyre and basket on the ground.) 

Ist TrRavVELER (Hobbling after him): 
You forget I cannot climb. My foot 
is sore. Come down. We'll fight him 
off together with our staves. 

2ND TRAVELER (Swinging from the wall 
up into the big tree): Each traveler for 
himself when danger comes. . . 

lst TRAVELER: There’s nothing for it 
but to play I’m dead. (He flings him- 
self flat on the ground and lies there 
motionless. The Berar enters. He 
sniffs about the stage picking up the 
scent of the two men. It leads him to 
where the 1st TRAVELER lies. He 
walks all around the prone figure. He 


sniffs and sniffs at it. The 2np 
TRAVELER, in the tree above, looks on 
goggle-eyed and makes no move to shoo 
the bear away. At last, convinced that 
the motionless body on the ground is a 
dead one, the huge beast ambles off 
stage, left. There is a pause of silence, 
then the 2ND TRAVELER climbs cau- 
tiously down the tree to the wall and 
thence to the ground.) 

2nD TRAVELER (7'0 first almost jovially 
as he reaches the ground): He’s gone. 
Get up. The danger’s over. No need 
of playing possum any longer. Ha, 
ha, ha! You looked so funny lying 
there . . . It’s well you knew that 
trick. 

Ist TRAVELER (Sitting up and speak- 
ing with angry emphasis): Yes. It’s 
well I knew that trick. 

2ND TRAVELER (T'00 pleased with him- 
self to notice the other’s tone) : It looked 
as though the bear were whispering 
in your ear. (He goes into gales of 
laughter.) 

ist TRAVELER (Grimly as he rises to his 
feet): Yes, the bear was whispering in 
my ear. 

2nD TRAVELER (Convulsed): What did 
he say? Oh, what did he say? 

lst TRAVELER (Going over and picking 
up his lyre and basket): He said that 
it’s not wise to keep company with a 
man who would desert his friend in 
time of danger. (He starts off stage, 
right, as he reaches the forest’s edge he 
turns and looks back and speaks to the 
other who stands rooted to the spot in 
shame) Misfortune is the test of true . 
friendship. 


THE END 





Guard for the King 


by Estelle Ritchie 


Characters 

KinG CULLEN 

MUSICIAN 

MESSENGER 

GUARD 

SeTanta (later called CUCHULAIN) a 
child of 7 

lst ATTENDANT 

Lapy 

2nd ATTENDANT 

Lorps and Laprss of the Court 

Sertine: Hundreds of years ago in the 
Court of King Cullen, Ireland. 

At Rise: Kine CULLEN is sitting hap- 
pily on his throne, listening to his 
musician who is just completing a 
song. 

Kine (At close of song): 

I think your music’s good today. 
Another tune I wish you’d play. 
MUSICIAN: 
I like to play for you, my king. 
You’re kind to me in everything. 
KING: 
I think my castle is so gay 
Because bad thieves are kept away. 
I have a dog to guard my door. 
And I’m not bothered any more. 
The dog means very much to me. 
He keeps me safe, as you can see. 
Now, please, begin another song. 
Dark night will come before long. 
(The Musician begins another song, 
but he is interrupted by an excited 
MESSENGER who rushes in and 
kneels bejore the KING.) 


MESSENGER: 
Forgive the evil news I bring: 
Your favorite dog’s been killed, O 
King! 
Kina (Rising): 
The dog who guards the outer gate? 
Who killed him, sir? Oh, tell me 
straight! 
(The Guarp enters and stands behind 
the MESSENGER. ) 
MESSENGER: 
Alas, O King! we do not know! 
We found the dog dead in the snow. 
(MEssENGER pulls GUARD out from 
crowd.) 
This man who guards the inside wall 
Says he heard no noise at all. 
Kina: 
Step forward, guard! What do you 
know? 
Why did you let the killer go? 
Guarp (Stepping forward and bowing): 
O sir, I did not hear a sound. 
I found the dog upon the ground, 
An arrow’s mark upon his heart. 
I saw none come or none depart. 
Kine (Speaking for all the court): 
All you knights and servants near, 
Come close to me so you may hear! 
(They stand nearer the Kinq’s throne.) 
We cannot let the man go free 
Who killed the dog that guarded me. 
I send you out to find that man. 
All, everyone, do what you can! 
All servants, knights, all, you and 
you, 
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Go out to see what you can do. 
Bring the wicked man to me. 
We'll punish him for all to see. 
(The entire court bow very low. Before 
they can turn, enter SeTanta, with 
bow and arrows.) 
SETANTA: 
No one stopped me at the gate, 
And since it is so very late, 
I’d like to sleep here all the night. 
Before the fire will be all right. 
(Everyone turns to look at the child who 
crosses as if to fireplace.) 
Kine (Kindly): 
But, little boy, just who are you? 
And with that bow what shall you 
do? 
SETANTA: 
Oh, pardon, sir. You do not know? 
My name’s “Setanta of the Bow!” 
I travel only in the sun 
And see that naught but good is 
done. 
Ist ATTENDANT (Stepping up to boy 
and prodding him): 
This is King Cullen. Bow down low! 
For, surely, little boy, you know 
Whenever you do see a king, 
To bow quite low is just the thing. 
Setanta (T'o King): 
Oh, then it’s you I’ve come to meet! 
For it’s King Cullen I’m to meet 
And shake your hand and show this 
ring 
To prove that I, too, am a king! 
(All the people in the court try to look 
at the ring.) 
But I should like to go to bed. 
Please see my ring tomorrow, in- 
stead. 
Kine: 
People, all, hear what I say, 
Since this is now the close of day, 


This boy must simply have his rest; 
To start that search I think were 
best. 
lst ATTENDANT: 
Forgive us, sir, we did forget 
We haven’t found the killer yet. 
Come, fighters, all, out in the night! 
The killer may be just in sight. 
(All the men leave.) 
Kine: 
We really must our manners mend; 
You ladies, here, this child attend. 
Lapy: 
Come, little boy, here you may sleep, 
While over you good watch I’ll keep. 
SETANTA: 
Oh, not at all, my lady dear; 
I’m safe with bow and arrow near! 
(He lies down with bow and arrow and 
goes to sleep.) 
Lavy (Looking at him): 
How sweet to see a sleeping child, 
His gentle face and manners mild! 
Kine (Going over to look at him): 
He seems a little fighter so — 
To sleep with arrow and with bow! 
Well, time grows very late, I see. 
It’s my dead dog that worries me. 
I shall not sleep without him now. 
To get another, I know not how. 
This dog has puppies, very small, 
But they can’t guard my gate and 
hall. 
I’ve got to find a fighter brave 
My kingdom and myself to save. 
lst ATTENDANT (Rushing in): 
Oh, sir, we think the killer’s found! 
At least we think he’s still around. 
Kine: 
Well, find him fast and bring him 
here! 
The longer you take, the more we 
fear. 





Ist ATTENDANT: 
We found his tracks upon the snow, 
And they will show where he did go! 
2np ATTENDANT (Rushing in with 
arrow head): 
The killer’s tracks do lead right here! 
Oh, sir, we think the killer’s near. 
KING: 
Within my hall, you mean to say? 
2nD ATTENDANT: 
His tracks, my king, do point this 
way. 
And deep within the dog’s left side 
This arrow’s point had sought to 
hide. 
KING: 
Whose arrows then this point does 
match 
Will be the man that you must catch. 
2ND ATTENDANT: 
Among your fighters, sir, I know 
There’s none has any like this arrow. 
If we here a stranger see, 
That man will the killer be! 
KING: 
No stranger has come here today. 
2nD ATTENDANT: 
But, sir, his tracks led straight this 
way! 
Perhaps if we look through this 
place, 
We shall see a stranger’s face. 
KING: 
Let’s take a walk around this room 
To find and seal the killer’s doom. 
(They walk about looking at everyone.) 
But as I said to you before 
No stranger has come through that 
door. 
But wait! There WAS one new who 
came: 
This little child; Setanta is his name. 
He carried bow and arrows too; 
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Even with these what might he do? 
2npD ATTENDANT (Picking up Sr- 
TANTA’S bow and arrows): 
I’ll match the arrows, sir, right now. 
Ah, yes, they match! Then this is 
how... 
SETANTA (Awaking): 
How what? My bow why did you 
take? 
And arrows! That I alone can make! 
Kine (Holding out arrow head from 
dog): 
Boy, does this belong to you? 
My orders are you speak out true! 
SETANTA: 
That arrow’s point I lost last night 
In wicked dog I shot on sight. 
When I tried to pass him by, 
The dog fast at my throat did fly! 
KING: 
That dog stood watch each night and 
day 
To keep all wicked thieves away, 
And then you came with your swift 
bow, 
Killed my dog, filled me with woe. 
I have no fighter, great or small 
Can spend his time to guard the wall. 
But thieves walk through these 
happy lands, 
And make men keep their false com- 
mands. 
Oh, who will guard my castle dear 
When thieves and robbers fight us 
here? 
SETANTA: 
Great king, do not think me bold! 
Because I am but seven years old, 
But as your guard I will be bound 
Until another you have found. 
My arrows, swift and sure, will fight 
To guard your hall and keep things 
right. 





Oh, sir, this child will watch your 
gate 

And hold off warriors filled with hate. 

My bow is ready, sure and fast. 

I am your fighter, found at last! 


KING: 


Come here, ‘‘Setanta of the Bow!” 
(Seranta approaches the KING.) 


I want that all shall hear and know: 
This is no child that guards my door; 
Setanta now shall be no more! 
CucHULAIN, Cullen’s guard, his 
name, 
And, known as this, great be his 
fame! 
THE END 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Children of the Calendar 


by Carol Hartley 


Characters 
FaTHER TIME 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
Marcu 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OcTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 

Settine: FaTHer Time’s workshop. 

Time: Any time, any day. 

At Rise: JANUARY is sitting at end of 
table near fireplace. FEBRUARY sits on 
stool at left front, pouting, chin in 
hand. Rest of children are grouped 
about the table. FatueR Time places 
scythe against rear wall and goes 
about table inspecting the children’s 
work. 

FaTtHer Time: How are you getting 
along with the calendar, children? 
Avucust: Just fine, Father Time. Is 
this all right? (Holds up picture she 

is working on.) 

FatHer Time: Very nice, August. 
That is just the right shade of blue 
for a summer sky, and that old 
swimming hole looks as though one 
could jump right into it. 
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May: Isn’t this apple orchard just 
beautiful, Father Time? 

FatHer Time (Going over to May): 
Yes, May, it is, and your letters and 
figures are nice and even. They 
improve every year. 

Juty: Look at my picture. (Holds it 
up) Doesn’t it look like a Fourth of 
July celebration? 

January: If you put in any more flags 
you'll have to put them on the back. 
(Everyone laughs.) 

JUNE (Busily cutting paper): I love to 
make the new calendar. See my nice 
green hills and fields. (Holds up 
picture. ) 

OctTosBeER: I like mine better. Look at 
the color of those maple leaves, and 
aren’t those the nicest pumpkins 
you ever saw? 

SEPTEMBER: I’d like to see any of you 
make anything better than this 
apple. (Takes a big bite of his apple.) 

JANUARY: How about giving us some 
apples? 

SEPTEMBER: Sure, here they are. (Gets 
basket of apples from rear and passes 
them to children) I have lots of them. 

NovemsBer: I think my month is the 
best. Thanksgiving with turkey, 
cranberries and all the trimmings. 
Do I love turkey! (Rubs his stomach) 

Marcu: I believe people are happiest 
in the spring. The snow melts, the 





streams begin to flow again, the 
pussy-willows come out, the first 
flowers poke up their heads. Just 
wait till I get this finished. 

DEcEMBER: How about me? Do you 
think you could get along without 
me? Remember, I have Christmas. 

May: I think we’ll keep you, Decem- 

gv ber. Everybody loves Christmas. 

FaTHER Time: I love this time of mak- 
ing the calendar best of all, for then 
all my children are here with me. I 
always feel sad when the first month, 
January, is torn off the calendar. 
February goes next... 

SEPTEMBER: How about February? 
Hi, Feb., old boy. Better get busy. 
You don’t want to be the last to 
finish. 

Fesruary (Grumpily): There’s no 
hurry. My month is so short, it 
won't take long. 

JANUARY (Jumps up and rushes over to 
door and opens it wide): Whew!! My 
snow and icicles are melting! I feel 
all weak. Guess I was too close to 
the fireplace. 

DeceMBER (Shouting with laughter): 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Looks like a January 
thaw! (Children all laugh. JANUARY 
smiles weakly and fans himself with 
his hat. Work is resumed.) 

OcToBeR: Aren’t calendars funny? 
Why aren’t the months all the same 
length? 

NovEMBER: They can’t be. There are 
365 days in the year, and if you di- 
vide it by twelve it doesn’t come out 
even, so the calendar makers tried to 
give every other month an extra day. 

QcroBER: Why does leap year only 
come once in four years? Why 
doesn’t it come every year? 
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January: I can tell you. The solar 
year is 36544 days long because it 
takes the sun that long to go around 
in its orbit. The calendar has just 
365 days even, because we can’t 
have an extra quarter of a day in it. 

Marcu: Wouldn’t that be funny? To 
have an extra quarter of a day, and 
then have to start a new day? That 
wouldn’t do at all. 

Aprit: That would be awful. The 
clocks would be all wrong, the days 
and nights would get all mixed up. 

JANUARY: No, it wouldn’t work at all. 
Pretty soon the solar year and the 
calendar year wouldn’t be together, 
so something had to be done about 
that odd quarter of a day. 

ApriL: What did they do about it? 

SBPTEMBER: That’s an easy one. Since 
we have an extra quarter of a day 
every year, we let them go for four 
years. That makes a whole day, so 
we add that day to February and 
call it leap year. 

Fesruary (Suddenly shouts): It isn’t 
fair! I don’t like it! 

FaTHER TIME (Goes over to FEBRUARY, 
places his hand on the boy’s shoulder) : 
What’s wrong, my boy? What isn’t 
fair? 

Fesruary: I am the shortest of all the 
months. I’m just a runt, and I hate 
being a runt! (FeBruary is almost 
in tears.) 

Juuy: Don’t feel badly, February. 
Size doesn’t count. 

Fesruarky: That’s all right for you to 
say. It’s all your fault I’m so short! 

Juty: Why, February, what did Ido? . 

Fesruary: It wasn’t you exactly. It 
was Julius Caesar. When he was 
Emperor of Rome he wanted July to 





be a long month because it was his 
birth month and he wanted to honor 
himself; so he borrowed a day from 
February. That gave July 31 days 
and left me with 29. 

Avuaust: 29? But February, you only 
have 28 days now, except in leap 
year. What happened to the other 
one? 

Fresruary: That’s your fault, August. 
Well, not yours exactly, but Caesar 
Augustus’. He was a great-nephew 
of Julius Caesar so he became Em- 
peror, too. He called August his 
lucky month because the best things 
happened to him in that month. He 
wanted August to have 31 days, the 
same as July, so he borrowed one of 
my days. And now look at me! I’m 
the very shortest of all the months, 
and I can’t even catch up in Leap 
Year! It just isn’t fair! 

ApriL: But, February, you have so 
many wonderful days. You are the 
only one who has the extra day for 
leap year, and you have ground-hog 
aay... 

Fepruary: Who cares about that? 

Aprit: The ground-hog does. If he 
doesn’t see his shadow he knows 
that spring has come, and everyone 
is glad when spring comes. 

SepTeMBER: And if he does see his 
shadow he can go back and snooze 
for another six weeks. Wouldn’t that 
be wonderful to sleep six weeks? 
(Yawns and stretches.) 

Marcu: Leave it to September. How 
he does love his lazy days! (Everyone 
laughs.) 

Frepruary: I don’t think that’s funny. 
I’m still short. 

DrecemBer: You have St. Valentine’s 


Day, when people send valentines 
and sweet little notes to one another. 

Fresrvuary: Aw, that’s nothing. Just a 
lot of love stuff. 

June: The birds are supposed to ehoose 
their mates on that day. Doesn’t 
that mean anything? 

Fresruary (Grudgingly): I suppose so, 
a little. 

May: And February, you have Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthday, and George 
Washington’s, too. 

Aveust: I don’t have a single holiday 
in my month. I would love to have 
such great people born in August. 

NoveMBeEerR: Yes, February, Lincoln 
and Washington, two of the greatest 
men in the world born in your 
month, and you squawk about it. 
And there were other great men 
born in February, too. Charles 
Dickens, Thomas Edison, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Victor Hugo and a lot of 
others. Shall I name some more, 
Feb.? 

Fesruary (Brightening): No, that 
does it. I’m kind of ashamed of my- 
self for making so much fuss. I guess 
you’re right. Those are -pretty fine 
days. Why, sure! They’re the very 
best! 

June: You know you could go to live 
in one of the countries where they 
still use the old calendar as it was be- 
fore Caesar changed it. 

Fesruary (Jumping up): No, sir! I 
like America. I’ll stay here! 

FaTHEeR Time (Smiles and pats Frsrv- 
ARY on the shoulder): That’s the 
spirit, my boy. Be proud of your 
country and of the job you have to 
do. 

Fresruary: I’m sorry I was so cross, 
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Father Time. I never will be again. 
I’ll be just as proud of February as 
I can be. It has everything, even if it 
is the shortest month of the year. 
Out of my way, everybody! Let me 


at that table! I’m going to make my 

part of this calendar the finest month 

you ever saw. Oh, Boy! What I’m 

going to do! (Goes to work with vim.) 
THE END 


The Gift of the Fasries 


by Alice Very 


Characters 

Mrs. Nancy LINcoLn 

Mr. Tom LINcOoLN 

Basy ABRAHAM (doll) 

RUNNING DEER 

BricHt WATER 

Brar’s Paw 

Bie TREE 

Lazy Squaw 

INDIAN Rock 

Crow FEATHER 

Looks aT SUN 

RAIN IN FackE 

Moon SHINE 

Curer TOMAHAWK 

Wiip HorsE 

EaGLe Eyre 

RusHING WIND 

STRAIGHT ARROW | 

Setrine: Inside log cabin at Rock 
Spring Farm, Kentucky. 

Time: February, 1809. 

At Rise: Nancy LIncoun sits rocking 
baby. Tom Lincoun lies asleep on 
bearskin by fire. 

Nancy: 

Sleep, baby, my boy, 

The fire will warm you; 

No cold wind’ll nip you, 

No Indian harm you. 


> Indian Fairies 





Your home’s a poor cabin 
By lonely Rock Spring, 
But the child of free people 
Is more than a king. 
(Lays baby in cradle; leans back, 
drowsing. Enter Farrres.) 
RUNNING DEER: 
Now people are sleeping 
And out of the way, 
We fairies come creeping — 
Your night is our day. 
BriGHT WATER: 
From the banks of the creek, 
From the cave by the spring, 
To the child in the cradle 
Our welcome we bring. 
Brar’s Paw: 
From snow-covered hills 
And shaggy bears’ dens, 
We come with our gifts 
For the children of men. 
Bic TREE: 
The trees of the forest 
Have whispered his name; 
To Abraham Lincoln 
Be greatness and fame! 
(Lays wreath of oak leaves on cradle.) 
Lazy Squaw: 
The trees of the forest 
Can give him no gold. 


Be poor as a rabbit 
And hungry and cold! 


INDIAN Rock: 
Go away, naughty fairy! 
Don’t start the boy wrong. 
He'll work for his living; 
We'll make him grow strong. 
Crow FEATHER: 
He’ll never be handsome 
Or pretty, you know; 
We'll give him a face 
That would frighten a crow. 
Looks AT SUN: 
His face will be grand 
As a high, rocky hill, 
With the glow of his smile 
Like the sun on it still. 
RaIN IN FAce: 
A bucket of tears 
And troubles we bring him, 
With swarms of mosquitoes 
And hornets to sting him. 
Moon SHINE: 
From laughter and dreams 
We'll weave him a cloak. 
So your bites and your stings 
Will be only a joke. 
Nancy (Stirring, while Farrtes hide): 
Lie still, little baby, 
Your mammy is near; 
It’s only the wind 
In the chimney you hear. 
(Tucks blanket around baby, drowses 
while Farrres come out again.) 
CxureF TOMAHAWK: 
You foolish young fairies, 
Don’t favor that child; 
The forest is ours; 
Let it always be wild! 
Witp Horse: 
These men and their children 
Are always the same; 


With hobbles and switches 
They’d make us be tame. 


EaGue Eye: 
This boy in the cradle’s 
A new kind of man — 
The first that I’ve seen 
Since the country began. 


RusHine WIND: 
And so we’ve brought something 
He'll never forget. 
He’ll breathe the free air 
Of the wilderness yet. 


STRAIGHT ARROW: 
The great wind will blow him 
And won’t let him be, 
Till he tells all the people, 
“We'll set the slaves free!”’ 
(Farrres form circle in Indian war- 
dance.) 
Nancy (Waking): 
O Tom, go and see 
What’s there at the door! 
I’m sure I heard something 
Walk over the floor. 
(As Tom rises, Farrtes run out of 
door.) 
Tom: 
It’s only the wind 
Has blown the door wide. 
And brown, withered leaves 
It’s driven inside. 
NANCY: 
Look, Tom, how the brown 
Leaves are shaped in a ring — 
It looks like a crown 
To put on a king. 
(Places wreath on baby’s head.) 
Tom: 
Now don’t you go putting 
A crown on his head. 
It wasn’t for that 
Our grandfathers bled. 
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He’s something much better: 
The title he rates 
Is, Citizen born, 
Of the United States. 

Nancy (Taking off wreath): 


Well, have it your way, 
But you know, I’ve been thinking, 
This baby, some day, 
Will be President Lincoln. 

THE END 


The Best-Dressed Snowman 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
Mary 
Don, her brother 
SNOWMAN 
TRAMP 
Doa 
SNOWBIRD 
Two Boys 
FATHER 

SETTING: A yard in winter. 

At Rise: The SNOWMAN stands in the 
middle of the yard. Mary and Don 
are admiring him. 

Mary (Giving a last touch to SNow- 
MAN’s arm): There! He is all finished. 

Don: Doesn’t he look fine? We've 
never made a better one, Mary. 
(SNOWMAN puffs out his chest proudly) 

Mary: But he hasn’t any hat. He has 
to have a hat! 

Don: That’s right! I almost forgot. 
Let’s get one of Dad’s old ones. 
(They exit at the right.) 

Snowman (Happily): When I get my 
hat, I’ll be the best-dressed snowman 
on the street! (Don and Mary re- 
enter from the right with an old straw 
farmer’s hat. Don puts it squarely on 
SNOWMAN’s head. SNOWMAN rolls up 
his eyes trying to see it.) 

Mary: That looks perfect now. 





Don: Yes, I think so too. Now that he 
is all done, let’s go slide down hill 
awhile. 

Mary: Goody! That’ll be fun! (They 
exit at right. TRaMp enters at left.) 

Tramp (Looking at Snowman): Hm, a 
hat. I certainly could use one! (Looks 
around carefully) No one around. 
(Sneaks up to SNowMaAN) Your head 
won’t get any colder than it is al- 
ready, old fellow. How about a loan? 
(He quickly takes the hat and walks 
hurriedly out at right.) 

Snowman (Crossly): Now I don’t look 
half as nice! (Doe enters at left.) 

Doe: What’s the matter, Snowman? 
You look so unhappy. 

Snowman: An old tramp just stole my 
hat. I feel undressed without it, but 
what chance have I of getting it 
back? I can’t even chase him. 

Doe: I'll chase him for you. I’ll bring it 
back to you. But you'll have to give 
me some of the straw out of it for my 
doghouse. It gets awfully cold on the 
ground these nights. 

SNowMAN (Hesitating): Well — all 
right. If you don’t take too much of 
it, you may. I don’t look right with- 
out my hat. 

Doe: I'll be right back. (Runs out at 


right, barking. Returns with hat in 
mouth) He was scared to death of me. 
I’ve never bitten anyone in my life, 
but he didn’t know that. 

Snowman: Thanks so much! Help 
yourself to what straw you need. 
(Dog pulls out some of the loose 
straw.) 

Doc: This will be fine. (Sets hat on 
ground, and turns to go.) 
Snowman: Wait a minute. 

you think I can put it on? 

Doa: How do you think J can? (Looks 
up at Snowman) I can’t reach up 
there. Someone else will have to 
solve that problem for you. (Ezits at 
left. SNowBrIRD hops in at right.) 

SNowMAN: Wait a minute — Oh dear! 
To think I let him spoil my hat by 
taking some of the straw, and now I 
can’t even put it on. 

SnNowBirD: I can put it on for you. I’ll 
fly up there with it. (Flaps wings.) 
Snowman: Fine, little Snowbird. I’ll be 

ever so grateful! 

SNOwBIRD (Wisely): But it has been a 
very cold winter. I’d like a little 
straw if I do. 

SnowMAN (Protesting): But the Dog 
already took some! 

Snowsirp (Starting to hop away): Well, 
I didn’t. I need it more than he does. 
He has thick hair, but I’m only a 
little bird. 

Snowman (Angrily): Oh, all right! But 
hurry and put my hat on me. (SNow- 
BIRD pulls out some straw, puts hat 
under wing, flaps over to SNOWMAN, 
and puts the hat on his head.) 

SnowsirD: Thanks, Snowman. You’d 
rather have me warm than have a 
perfect hat, wouldn’t you? 

SnNowMAN (Grumbling): I suppose so! 


How do 


If you had sense enough to be like 
me, you wouldn’t have to worry 
about freezing. (SNOWBIRD hops off 
at right. Two Boys enter at left.) 

lst Boy: Look! A Snowman! 

2np Boy: With a hat. Bet you can’t 
knock it off! 

lst Boy: Bet I can! (He comes close to 
SNOWMAN and throws a white rub- 
ber ball supposed to be a snowball at 
the SNowMAN’s hat, which falls off.) 
That was easy! (Laughing, they exit 
at left.) 

Snowman (Looking down at hat, and in 
a discouraged voice): Oh dear! My 
poor battered hat! No one wants me 
to wear it. (Don and Mary enter at 
right. Don sees the hat on the ground.) 

Don: Poor Snowman. Can’t you keep 
you hat on? (FaTHeEr enters at left. 
He also sees hat.) 

FatuHer: My good garden hat! (Strides 
to it and picks it up) What is the idea? 
Look what a wreck it is! 

Mary: We didn’t think you’d care, 
Father. The Snowman had to have a 
hat. 

Don: Your hat was so old, Father. 
FatHer (Laughing): Not this old! 
(Holds hat out so they can see it.) 
Mary: It wasn’t like that when we left 

here awhile ago. 

FatueEr: It’s because your friend can’t 
keep it on, so it gets kicked around 
the yard. (SNOWMAN scowls.) 

Snowman (Under his breath): How 
would you keep it on if you couldn’t 
bend over to pick it up? 

Don: We'll have to help him. (Snow- 
MAN smiles.) 

Mary: I know! We'll tie it on. I'll get 
a kerchief. May he keep the hat, 
Father? 
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FaTHeR: Who? Your Snowman? Yes, 
he might as well. It isn’t much good 
for anything else now. (Mary and 
FATHER exit at right.) 

SNOWMAN (Under his breath): Is that 
my fault? (Mary re-enters at right 
with a red and white checked kerchief. 
She gives it to Don, who ties the hat 
firmly on the SnowMan’s head with a 
bow under his chin. SNOWMAN looks 
up dubiously.) 

SNOWMAN (Mumbling sadly): I cer- 
tainly am not the best-dressed 
Snowman any more! 

Don: How’s that, Mary? 


Jack Frost and Technicolor 


by Catherine Urban 


Characters 
Jack Frost 
Icy 
SLIPPERY 
SLEETY 
F RIGID 
WINTER 
JEANIE 

SETTING: JACK FRost’s workshop. 

AT Rise: Jack sits on a stool before an 
easel. He has a paint brush in hand 
and several pails with different colors 
spilled over on the outside, stand 
about. Icy, Suippery, SLEETY and 
FRigip, each carrying a paint pail 
enter wearily. Jack turns to them 
eagerly as they put down their pails. 

Jack: Oh, you’re back! How did it go? 

Icy (Doubtfully): Well, really, Jack .. . 
not too good! 

StipperRyY: Folks aren’t a-going to like 


| his helpers 


Mary (Happily): Fine! The kerchief 
covers the holes in the straw. The 
hat doesn’t look battered at all now. 

Don: Yes, that is a pretty kerchief. It 
is nice of you to let him have it, 
Mary. He looks more dressed up 
than before. 

Mary: The bow under his chin is like a 
necktie. 

Don: Yes, he is still the best-dressed 
Snowman on the street. (Don and 
Mary exit at right. The SNOWMAN 
puffs out his chest proudly. Curtain.) 


























THE END 


it! They’re not a-going to like it at 
all! 

Jack: But they do like it! Remember, 
Jeanie Wilson said that she would 
never go to another motion picture 
that wasn’t colored! 

Steety: But Jack, she was talking 
about motion pictures! Not Jack 
Frost pictures! 

Jack: Well, it’s practically the same 
thing! If technicolor has come to the 
movies, I guess that means folks 
want color! And if they want color, 
why, we’ll give them color! No one 
will ever say that Jack Frost stood in 
the way of progress! No, sir! 

Icy (Shaking his head): Well, those 
windows didn’t look right to me. 

Surppery: Looked like a fool mess! 
That’s what they did! 

Jack: Oh, you’re just an old fuddy- 
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duddy! What did you think of them, 
Frigid? 

Frieip: Well. . . now, I wouldn’t say 
they looked too bad! We used the 
freezing machine on Jeanie’s win- 
dows like you said to do, then we 
each got busy with our paint 
brushes. . . 

Suippery: And made the daubiest mess 
you ever did see, that we did! 

Jack: Oh, you! Look at this! (Points to 
the screen) This isn’t dauby! I think 
it’s real pretty! 

SLteEetTy: Pretty maybe, but it isn’t 
natural. 

Jack: But what is being natural? Just 
getting used to things, that’s all! I 
think this window looks simply 
beautiful! 

Fricip: Yeah. But how long did it take 
you? 

Jack (Thoughtfully) : Well, let me see . . 

Sieety: I know. You’ve been working 
on it ever since we left! It’s taken 
you all night to do that one little 
window! 

Icy: Yes, sir! We know because it took 
the four of us all night to do the two 
windows in Jeanie Wilson’s room. 
We never did get over to that other 
little girl’s bedroom. 

Jack: My word, you must have been 
slow! 

Suiprery: Not slow at all! Not at all! 
Think you can paint fancy windows 
in just a few seconds? No, sir! You 
can’t! 

Steety: Not if you want to do a good 
job. 

Surppery: Even then it was a fool 
mess! Who ever heard of a Jack 
Frost Window all tinted up in color? 

Jack: If folks want technicolor, they’re 


going to have technicolor! No one is 
ever going to say that Jack Frost 
stood in the way of progress! 

Fricip: Then you’d better get yourself 
some more helpers, Jack. We could 
never in the world get around to all 
the windows ourselves. 

Jack: But you four have been taking 
care of my windows for years! 

Icy: Sure. With the freezing machine 
all we had to do was to spray a bit of 
moisture on the window and swish a 
brush around . . . but now you want 
paint! 

Steety: And brother, paint is some- 
thing else again! 

Suippery: Yeah! Paint has to be put 
on with care . . . and dried before 
another color goes on or it all runs 
together into a mess, that it does! 

Fricgip: And the colors have to be 
blended to make a pleasing effect and 
that takes time and thought! 

Icy: And I don’t know what folks are 
going to say, either. Most folks like 
a white winter! 

Jack: But folks like Spring and Sum- 
mer and Autumn, too! And all those 
seasons have color in them! Winter is 
the only white season! 

Steety: And I don’t know what 
Mother Nature will say about you 
stealing the paint pots, either! 

Jack: No one ever said I couldn’t use 
the paint pots! I just never thought 
of it before, that’s all! But if people 
want technicolor movies, I guess 
they can have... 

Fricip: Sure . . . we heard you the first 
time! If they want color, why you’re 
going to give them color! 

Suiprery: Well, then. . . I guess I’m 
getting a little old for this work. I 
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think I’ll just retire to my farm. 

Jack: Hey, you can’t do that! 

Icy: But this is some job you expect us 
to do, Jack! We never will get 
finished. 

Jack (Thoughtfully): Perhaps we could 
put the paint right into the freezings 
machine and spray it on. 

SLEETY: Then we’d have to have a 
freezing machine for each color. 

SurppERY: And that would be mighty 
expensive, that it would! (Nods em- 
phatically. There is a loud knock.) 

Frierp: Oh! Someone’s a-coming! 
(Jack goes to the door and admits 
WINTER and JEANIE, who has been 
crying.) 

Jack: Oh! Oh, good morning, Winter. 

WINTER (Blustering): Jack! What is 
the meaning of this latest stunt of 
yours? You’ve frightened this child 
practically out of her wits! 

Jack: Frightened her? 

Winter: Yes, frightened her! Tell him, 
little girl! 

JEANIE (Sobbing): Oh, I woke up this 
morning and my beautiful white win- 
dows were all messed up in a lot of 
colors! 

Jack: Messed up? You mean they were 
painted, just like this . . . (Shows the 
screen.) 

JEANIE: Yes... they looked like that! 
But I don’t like colored windows! 

Jack: You don’t? 

Winter: And why should she like 

, colored windows, may I ask? 

Jack: But I heard her talking! I heard 
her say that she would never go to 
movies again unless they were in 
technicolor! And so I thought people 
were tired of white! 

Winter: Tired of white? But white is 


my trademark! 

JEANIE: Of course everyone wants 
things white in winter! When the 
snow falls and everything is white, it 
means such good times for all chil- 
dren who love skating and sliding 
and skiing! Oh, I love winter! 

Jack: But I was thinking of painting 
the snow green! 

Winter: Painting the snow green! 
Jack, you must be losing your mind! 

JEANIE: Oh, please don’t do that! 
There are only a few more weeks of 
winter and I do want it to be white! 
Maybe I like colored movies, but 
not colored winters! 

Winter: Of course Winter will be 
white! Mother Nature is quite in- 
dignant about your taking the paint 
pots, Jack. You are to take them 
right back to her storehouse. 

Suiprery: That’s the best news I’ve 
heard yet, that it is! 

Frieip: We'll take them back! (HELP- 
ERS nod and pick up the pails of 
paint.) 

Winter: Get to it, then! And next 
time you get an idea, Jack, you 
might talk it over with me before 
you rush headlong into things! 

Jack: Yes, sir! (Turns to JEANIE) 
You’re sure you don’t want your 
windows painted? 

JEANIE: Oh, very sure! I love your 
lovely white pictures! Every morn- 
ing I look to see what new designs I 
can find! 

Jack (Pleased): Oh, fine! (Takes up a 
big pencil) Then I’ll get busy and 
work out some new patterns for you! 
(HELPERS exit with WINTER and 
JEANIE. JACK works as curtain falls.) 

THE END 





Part Four 


Radio Play 





Philadelphia Interlude 


by Marcus Konick 


Characters 
ANNOUNCER 
SaraH LAPHAM 
GEORGE GRAHAM 
Rev. Dr. Rurus W. GriswoLp 
EpGar ALLAN PoE 
Mrs. CLEMM 
VIRGINIA CLEMM POE 
GUESTS 

Announcer: A hundred and thirty- 
eight years ago, in Boston, one of 
America’s greatest writers was born 
— Edgar Allan Poe. Six years of his 
short life were spent in Philadelphia, 
and in that city, at 530 N. Seventh 
Street, one of the houses in which he 
lived is preserved. Today we are 
going to tell you of those years. First 
we are going to a party at the home 
of Mr. George Graham, a wealthy 
publisher, by whom Poe was em- 
ployed. 

Sounp: Fade in music of a gay polka, 
punctuated by bursts of laughter, mur- 
murs of conversation, and clinking of 
glasses. This continues as background 
throughout the first scene, as indicated. 

Sarau Lapnam: And is he really com- 
ing? 

GraHam: Who, my dear? 

SaraH: Mr. Poe, that fascinating 
young editor of yours, who writes 
those thrilling stories. 

Dr. GriswoLp: Now don’t get any 
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ideas, Sarah. Mr. Poe is a married 
man — practically still a. bride- 
groom. 

GraHam: And most devoted to a very 
charming and accomplished young 
wife. 

SaraH: But, Mr. Graham, I’ve heard 
the most romantic things about him 
— a wealthy Southern family, and 
disinheritance, and — 

GRIswoLD: His real parents 
actors. 

SaraH (Shocked): Oh! 
GRISWOLD: They died when he was a 
baby and the Allans adopted him. 
GraHam: And disinheritance and pov- 

erty are anything but romantic. 

SaraH: But he does have the most 
beautifully melancholy gray eyes, 
and such long lashes — and he’s se 
handsome. 

GraHamM: And the best writer in the 
country, and the best editor. 

Sarau: I'll never forget “The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue.” It gave me 
chills all evening. I wouldn’t miss a 
single one of Mr. Poe’s stories for 
worlds. 

Griswo.p: Nor I one of his poems or 
criticisms. 

Sounp: Music ceases. Now only back- 
ground of conversation, laughter, and 
tinkling glasses. 

Saran: Oh, there is Dickie James look- 


were 








ir 








ing for me. My card says I promised 

him the next dance. Do forgive me. 

OrHErs: Certainly. 

SounD: Music begins again, forming 
background of following scene. 

GRISWOLD: What’s this I hear about 
your turning the magazine over to 
Poe? 

GRAHAM: Eh? Well — there’s a good 
deal of gossip going around, you 
know. 

GRIswoLp: I could hardly believe it. 
After all, who would give up such an 
investment? He has raised your cir- 
culation from 5,000 to 35,000 in 
little more than a year. It just 
wouldn’t be good business to hand it 
over for nothing. 

GraHaM: He’s very enthusiastic about 
& magazine of his own — and you 
can scarcely blame him. 

GRISWOLD: I suppose not. He says he 
has made three owners rich and still 
is poor himself. He can’t be a very 
good business man. 

GraHaM: Ah, and here comes our 
young editor now. Good evening, 
Mr. Poe. 

Por: Good evening, Mr. Graham. 
Hello, Dr. Griswold. Have you read 
my review of your book? 

GRISWOLD: Yes, indeed. You called me, 
I believe, “a man of taste, talent, 
and tact.” Such praise from the most 
famous critic in America is enough to 
make a man’s reputation. 

Sounp: Clinking of glasses. 

GraHam: Ah, William. Will you have a 
glass of wine, Mr. Poe? 

GriswoLtp (Maliciously, temptingly): 
And excellent port it is too, sir. 

Por: No, thank you, Mr. Graham, 

since I have come to Philadelphia no 





drop of anything but water has 

passed my lips. 

GriswoLp (Sarcastically): That is a 
little unusual, isn’t it? 

Por: I regret that I must seem un- 
social, but my health requires it. 
Griswo.p (Jealously): We have just 
been talking about the success you 
have made of ““Graham’s Magazine.” 
Por: Thank you, but my colleagues 
deserve equal credit. And there is a 
great need for such a magazine. Our 
improvements in the quality of 
article, in printing and illustrations, 
are but a step in the right direction. 
GriswoLp: Is the rumor true, Mr. 
Graham, that you are planning a 
more expensive magazine which shall 
contain work by the best writers and 

artists in America? 

GraHAM (Coldly): There has been some 
discussion of it. 

Por (Enthusiastically): It would be a 
pioneer. I’m calling it the ‘Penn 
Magazine.” 

GRIsWwoLpD: But are there enough good 
American writers? 

Por (Indignanily): Certainly! It is 
tragic that the copyright law makes 
it possible for American publishers 
to print foreign books without pay- 
ing the authors a cent. Naturally an 
American writer finds it difficult to 
get his books published at all. 

GraHamM: Mr. Poe had the idea of pay- 
ing well for stories and articles. Our 
magazine proves that it is a success. 

Sounp: Polka stops. Burst of conversa- 
tion and laughter. 

SaraH: Your parties are justly famous, 


Mr. Graham. (Teasingly) Such 
splendid conversation! (GRAHAM 
laughs.) 








Griswo.Lp: And the finest of wines. 

Granam: Dr. Griswold, have you met 
Mrs. Graham? Come, let me intro- 
duce you. 

Por: Please pay my respects to her. 
I’m sorry, but I must leave. Vir- 
ginia — my wife — is not feeling 
well. 

GraHam: I hope she feels better in the 
morning. Give her our regards. Good 
evening, Mr. Poe. 

Por: Good evening, gentlemen. 

GrRIswoLp: Good evening. (Fade.) 

Sounp: The first strains of another gay 
polka, blending into a theme more 
suitable to the following domestic 
scene. 

Mrs. Ciemo (Fade in): I’m glad you’re 
feeling better, Virginia. And all 


thanks to that nice Mrs. Graham. So 
nice of her to take you for a drive — 
on such a delightful day! Did you 


stop at Robie’s? 

Por (Reading aloud to himself as he 
writes, softly): “Be that word our 
sign of parting, bird or fiend! I 
shrieked, upstarting —”’ 

Vireinia: Sh, Mother! Eddie’s work- 
ing. 

Mrs. CiemM (Whispering): Is the hem 
in Mrs. Williams’ dress almost fin- 
ished? She wants it tomorrow. 

Vireinia: Yes, Muddie. 

Por (Still reading aloud to himself, 
softly at first. This should be heard 
partly under the preceding speeches) : 
“Get thee back into the tempest and 

the Night’s Plutonian shore! 
Leave no black plume as a token of 
that lie thy soul hath spoken! 
(Louder) Leave my loneliness un- 
broken! — quit the bust above my 
door!’’ 


(Agonized) Take thy beak from out 
my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door!” 

(Pause, then with tragic solemnity) 
Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore!” 
(Pause, then in a different tone) I 
don’t know — it just doesn’t seem to 
work out right. 

Vireinia: It seems beautiful to me, 
Eddie. 

Por: Yes, yes, I know. But the end- 
ing —. The idea of this raven has 
been haunting me for over a year 
now, but still it just doesn’t — 

Vireinia: You're tired. 

Pos: It’s not only this. Nothing seems 
to come out right. 

Mrs. CiemM: Why, Eddie, how can 
you say that? Look what a success 
you’ve made of the magazine. You’re 
the most respected editor in the 
country. We’re proud of you. And 
think how kind the Grahams have 
been to you and Virginia. 

Por: Yes, Muddie, I know. But how 
can I be satisfied with such a namby- 
pamby magazine? I’ve worked and 
worked to improve it. But no; I’m 
blocked at every turn. Graham will 
have those contemptible drawings, 
those silly fashion-plates and love- 
tales. It’s beneath the dignity of the 
country’s leading magazine. — And 
I sell my soul to him for a paltry 
$800 a year — a fraction of what he 
pays writers worth far less than I. 

Virani: Be patient, Eddie. It will all 
come out right when he turns the 
magazine over to you. 

Por: He’ll never do it! Or even make 
me a partner. 

VirciniA: But, Eddie, he promised. 

Por: There’s no use fooling myself. He 





never will. It was only an oral agree- 
ment — nothing was written. He’s 
fond of me, he respects me — I know 
that — but it’s just not good busi- 
ness to give a profitable magazine to 
me. He never will. 

VirGInia (With resolution): Then we 
must find someone to back you so 
that you can start your own. 

Por (Laughing ironically): Yes. But 
who? 

Viremnia: It should be easy to find 
someone. You’re the most famous 
editor in America, and the best 
writer. Every newspaper and maga- 
zine says so. 

Por: If only President Tyler would 
write a few lines and appoint me to a 
government job! Then I should have 
the time and money to do as I wish. 
Everybody I talk to is enthusiastic 
about my ideas. Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Irving — the greatest 
writers in America — are willing to 
write for my magazine. 

Virainia: You'll work it out, I know 
you will. Come now, relax here by 
me. 

Por: You’re the brightest star of my 
life, Virginia. I don’t know what I 
would do without you. 

Virainta: Don’t talk so. Let me sing 
to you. 

Por: Are you sure it won’t hurt your 
throat, dear? You’ve been coughing 
so! 

Virerntia: The ride did me good today, 
Eddie. 

Sounp: She strums her harp, then sings 
“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms’”’ in a delicate soprano 
voice. She coughs slightly once, but it 
is a mere catch of the voice. Suddenly 
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she coughs deeply, breaking off the 
song, making a gurgling sound in her 
throat as the hemmorhage breaks. As 
she falls her hand strikes a discord on 
' the strings of the harp. 

Por (Alarmed): ’Ginie, ’Ginie! 

Mrs. CuiEemm: Oh, my darling — ! 

Por (Moaning): Virginia, Virginia! 

Mrs. CiemM (Shaken): Carry — carry 
her upstairs — Eddie. 

Sounp: Now begins the “Liebestod,”’ 
which continues to the end of this 
scene. Fade in, but swell in accordance 
with directions. Against it is the sound 
of PoE going up steps, carrying a 
heavy burden. As he mounts he speaks, 
as in a trance. 

Por (Chanting): Broken, broken is the 
golden bowl! The spirit flown for- 
ever! 

Mrs. CuemM (Pushing aside the hor- 
rible thought): No, no Eddie. (More 
firmly) Lay her here. Now — go for 
Dr. Mitchell. Tell him — Virginia 
has had a hemmorhage. 

Por: Oh, God, let her live, let her live. 
I pledge my soul — ! 

Sounp: The swelling tide of the ‘Liebe- 
stod’”’ covers his voice. It prevails. 
Then it ebbs softly. 

Mrs. Ciemm: It’s lovely here under 
this pear tree. 

VireiniA: It’s all a-bloom like heaven. 
I thought I’d never see spring again 
— and pear blossoms, and our roses. 

Mrs. Ciemm: Nor wouldn’t either, if 
it hadn’t been for Eddie. I love him 
as if he were my own son. 

Viren: Every night, all night — and 
all day — he watched by me — till 
his own health broke. He hasn’t been 
well since — since that night. 

Mrs. Ciemm: With the two of you 





sick, I don’t know what we’d have 
done without the sewing. 

Viremnia: You’ve been more than a 
mother to us both. Many a time only 
God and you have sustained us. 

Mrs. CiemMm (Thoughtfully): Maybe 
Eddie shouldn’t have left Graham 
— and he wanted him to come back, 
at a larger salary, too. 

Vireinis: He expected the job at the 
Customs House — that was another 
disappointment. 

Mrs. Ciemm: In spite of all his writing, 
he hasn’t been able to make out as 
well since — and he’s worked day 
and night, when he could. 

Virainia: It’s that Dr. Griswold. 
Since he’s been editor of ‘“Grah- 
am’s,”’ he’s made it as difficult for 
Eddie as he could. He’s said terrible 
things about him. He would ruin his 
life if he could! (Cough.) 

Mrs. CiemM: Come now, don’t fret 
yourself, dearie. All will be well. 
Virernia: Yes, Muddie, I know. Mr. 

Clarke is backing Eddie’s magazine 
and it will be a success. The Times 
said wonderful things about him, and 
you read what the Saturday Museum 
and the Post said. All the best writers 
have written for him. It will be the 
most wonderful magazine in the 
world. And he has so many sub- 

scriptions. 

Mrs. Ciemm: Here’s Eddie, now. 

Por (At first with false gaiety): Hello, 
Muddie, Ginie. Do you feel better? 
You look like angels, the two of you, 
sitting under that flowering pear 
tree. (Pathetically) Home — is like 
paradise — now — 

Virernia: Oh, Eddie! Is there some- 
thing wrong? 


Mrs. CiemM (Fatalistically): It’s Mr. 
Clarke — 

Por (Sadly): Yes He’s withdrawn. 

Vireinia: He won’t back you? (Be- 
wilderedly) But why? 

Por: He wouldn’t say. He just — 
changed his mind. 

Mrs. Cuiemm: I knew it. It’s those ter- 
rible things they’ve been saying 
about you — Griswold and the 
others. Especially since you came 
back so sick from that trip to Wash- 
ington. 

Por (Still dazed and incredulous): But 
everything was ready — the articles 
all written — Darley had made 
drawings, beautiful drawings — we 
had a contract with the printers. 
Never, never have I been so near 
my dream. And now — now all is 
lost. 

VirGiIniA: Don’t say that, Eddie. 
Maybe in Philadelphia — but there 
are other cities. 

Por: Where? Richmond, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia — I’ve failed every- 
where. 

Viraeinia: Not you. It’s the times. Not 
one writer in America can make a 
living from writing alone. Long- 
fellow is a professor, Hawthorne 
works in the Customs House. In 
fifty — a hundred years — maybe, 
your fortune would equal your fame. 
But not today. 

Por (Automatically): Vll try again. 
(With determination) And again, till 
I succeed. America needs my maga- 
zine. 

Mrs. CiEMM: But where? 

Virernia: Boston? 

Por: No, not there. (With a wry laugh) 
I’ve told those New Englanders too 





frequently what I think of them and 
their superior airs. 

Virainta: New York? 

Por: Perhaps. I don’t know. I just 
can’t think any more. 

VrrGINIA: Poor Eddie. Come, sit by 
me. Lean back against my chair. 

Por: Virginia, you are my peace and 
my joy. My life is bound up with 
you. What should I do without you 
and Muddie? 

VirGIntiA: We’ve been happy here, 
happier in Philadelphia than any- 
where else. 

Por: Yes — here is my first real home; 
here we made many real friends. 

VirGINIA: You’ve become famous here. 
You’ve written some of your greatest 
stories — “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” ‘Marie Roget,” “The 
Fall of the House of Usher,” ‘The 
Tell-Tale Heart’’ — 

Por: I could bear any misfortune, if 
only you were well. 

Virginia: But I am well — much bet- 
ter! And no matter what they say, 
you’re the greatest writer and editor 
in America. 

Pox: And you’re the most wonderful 
bride a man ever had. I’m going to 


tell the whole world about it too, 
some day. 

Sounp: Up music, “Romance” by 
Rubinstein, then fade to background 
during reading of poem. 

Por: 

I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea; 
But we loved with a love that was 
more than love — 
I and my Annabel Lee; 
With a love that the winged seraphs 
of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 
But our love it was stronger by far 
than the love 
Of those who were older than we— 
Of many far wiser than we — 
And neither the angels in heaven 
above, 
Nor the demons down under the 
sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the 
soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


Sounp: Up, “Romance.” 


THE END 


“— 





The March of Dimes 


by Dorothy Deming 


Music: Rather solemn and impressive, 
not a march, forte and fade. 
ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen: 
In 1946, the United States suffered 
from a severe epidemic of infantile 
paralysis, one of the worst epidemics 
in our history. This disease not only 
cripples many children, but takes 
their lives and the lives of older 
people as well. All of you have seen 
the results of this dread disease. 
Itis not necessary toshow you what 
infantile paralysis does to people, 
but do you know what people are 
doing to infantile paralysis? It is my 
privilege to have here at our micro- 


phone Dr. Joseph Wilson, health 
officer of our town, who will tell you 
how we are fighting infantile paraly- 
sis, not only here, but all over the 


United States. Dr. Wilson — 

Dr. Witson: I am glad you used the 
word fight, Mr. Reed, for infantile 
paralysis is a crafty enemy and we 
need all kinds of weapons to over- 
come it. First of all, we must study 
the sources of the disease, then ways 
to prevent and cure it. The fight 
starts in the laboratory — (Fade — 


clink of glasses and rustle of papers.) _ 


Ist StrupEnt (Male voice): There, 
that’s the end of that series of tests! 
Whew! A day at this lab table 
stiffens a man’s back! All right, let’s 
check on the results of this series. 
Strain 4286 — 

2ND STUDENT (Female voice) : Four-two- 


eight-six, no reaction at end of 24 
hours, no change in color. 

Ist StupEnNtT: Check strain 4287 — 

2npD STupDENT: Four two eight seven: 
slight reaction at end of thirty-six 
hours, but no clouding of solution. 

lst StuDENT: Strain 4288. 

2npD StupENT: No change whatsoever. 
That strain has been under observa- 
tion a week. 

lst SrupEent: No reaction at all? 
(Sighs) That’s the thirtieth specimen 
we have put through this test, isn’t 
it? 

2nD StuDENT: Yes, yes it is. We will 
have to cancel the series. Do you sup- 
pose we ought to use a stronger acid? 

Ist StupentT: No! Anything stronger 
would be dangerous to human tis- 
sues. Perhaps we are on the wrong 
track entirely. I’ve been thinking, if 
we could afford it, we could run a 
whole series of tests with the sulfa 
drugs. One of them might be our 
secret weapon against infantile pa- 
ralysis. We don’t know the effect of 
all the new drugs on the spinal cord 
— not by a long shot! 

2nD StupENT: Indeed we don’t! Take 
penicillin, for instance. We could 
try neutralizing the — 

Ist StrupEent (Interrupting): You mean 
we could run off those tests if we 
had the money! 

2np StupEnt (Bitterly): If we had the 
money! To think that possibly the 
next experiment right here in this 





laboratory might show us the way to 
check infantile paralysis and prevent 
needless crippling — (Fade, pause) 

Dr. Wiison: And then there is the 
question of the care of infantile 
paralysis. Doctors, nurses, hospitals 
and equipment must be provided. 
You can’t fight a winning battle 
without a trained and well-equipped 
army. How about it, Miss Fox? You 
are the director of nurses at our city 
hospital, you know the situation. 

Miss Fox: Doctor, I have been di- 
rector here in this hospital for ten 
years and for the first time I am at a 
loss to know what to do! These in- 
fantile cases! 

Dr. Witson: How many have we now 
in the hospital? 

Miss Fox: Twenty-two, counting both 
private and ward cases. We need 
more nurses, more equipment, more 
women to help with the Kenny hot 
packs. We need at least two well- 
trained physiotherapists. 

Dr. Wruson: Can’t the Board of Man- 
agers help? 

Miss Fox: It is the same old cry: no 
money. This is a professional prob- 
lem, we must “make do’! There is 
no money for this emergency! (Echo, 
loud then fading — No money — no 
money — no money) But there must 
be money somewhere! If people only 
knew how important the early and 
right medical and nursing care is for 
these cases, we would find money — 
(Pause) 

Dr. Witson: Yes, and now let me take 
you to the home of one of my pa- 
tients. This is where the battle is 
really raging, where we come togrips 
with the enemy. Mother and Dad 


are talking over the supper table, Joe, 
my patient, is in bed. 

Moruer: Now don’t give up, Dad! Joe 
is better, really. I see some improve- 
ment each week. Doctor said — 

Dap (Interrupting and muttering): He 
can’t play baseball, he can’t ride his 
bike or be a prize fighter. 

MorTuer (Brightly): Doctor says he is 
recovering well. If we could get him 
some special treatment — the under- 
water exercises and muscle retrain- 
ing and — well, you know, he would 
be almost normal again! 

Dap (Impatiently): And where will we 
get that treatment? And who will 
pay for it? 

MoruHER (Firmly): Somewhere there is 
money to pay for after-care! I’m 
sure of it. Our child and dozens of 
other victims of infantile paralysis 
can be restored to happy lives with 
the right treatment. Come, Dad, get 
your coat. Let’s ask the doctor. Let’s 
find that money! (Pause) 

Dr. Witson: That’s the kind of cour- 
age I like. I’m proud of the way the 
people of my town are meeting the 
emergency. (Telephone rings) Excuse 
me just a moment — Hello, Dr. 
Wilson speaking. 

TELEPHONE Voice: Dr. Wilson, this is 
Henry Carr, reporter for the Morn- 
ing Journal. Sorry to interrupt your 
broadcast, but this is important. 
What’s the last word on the epidemic 
of infantile paralysis here in town? 

Dr. Witson: You may quote me as 
follows: Infantile paralysis is spread- 
ing in our town. There are now thirty 
known cases, twenty-two of them ~ 
hospitalized. As health officer, I 
would like your help, and that of the 





other newspapers, in telling people, 
especially parents, what to do. 

TELEPHONE Voice: That is just what 
we are ready to do. What’s the first 
step, sir? 

Dr. Wiison: Publicity. Publicity of 
the right sort. No scare headlines, 
you understand, but the facts. I will 
answer any questions your readers 
ask. You may report to them that I 
am closing all the public recreation 
places where children crowd to- 
gether. For safety’s sake, I am asking 
the Board of Education to postpone 
the opening of schools for two weeks 
and I am urging all. parents to co- 
operate with me in doing three very 
important things—take them down, 
please, just this way — (Pause, 
Slowly) First, keep the children away 
from crowds, especially crowds of 
children. Second, don’t let the 
children get overtired. Youngsters 
under ten ought to have an afternoon 
nap and all children should get an 
extra hour of sleep at night. Avoid 
over-exercise! Third, and most im- 
portant, at the slightest sign of ill- 
ness of any sort, put the child to bed, 
by himself, and send for the doctor 
immediately. You see, Mr. Carr, it is 
the very early unrecognized case that 
spreads the disease. It spreads from 
person to person, not so far as we 
know now, through water. | am 
working with our doctors and hos- 
pitals on the prompt handling of 
cases. I’ll report anything of news 
value. Any questions? 

TELEPHONE Voice: Don’t you think 
it would be a good idea for our hos- 
pital to install another iron lung? 

Dr. Wiuson: I am discussing that with 


my colleagues this afternoon. Not all 
cases need an iron lung, you know. 

TELEPHONE Voice: This is only an 
idea, but wouldn’t it be a good plan 
to have a movie made to show in all 
our theaters? A bang-up good film to 
show how to prevent the spread of 
infantile paralysis and a radio cam- 
paign on health education at the 
same time? 

Dr. Witson: Absolutely sound ideas! 
But where is the money coming 
from? Has your newspaper got it? 
Our town hasn’t. We are fighting 
this battle alone with our own poor 
resources, but we are going to win! 

TELEPHONE Voice: Count on me, sir! 
I’ll rush this to my paper at once 
and thanks — (Sound of disconnect- 
ing telephone.) 

ANNOUNCER (Slowly): So you see, 
ladies and gentlemen, these are the 
ways we can conquer infantile pa- 
ralysis — scientific research, skilled 
medical, nursing and after-care, 
proper equipment and widespread 
publicity and public education. We 
are grateful to you, Dr. Wilson, for 
taking time to tell us about this 
fight. We will not forget when we are 
asked to join in the March of Dimes, 
sponsored by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, this 
month, that in so doing we are help- 
ing to pay for the weapons that will 
conquer this disease. There need not 
be crippled children! (Sound of 
laughing, shouting voices and cries 
appropriate to very active games, merg- 
ing in triumphant music — a march, 
preferably.) 


THE END 





Part Five 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in PLays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary pro- 
duction information in readily accessible form. 
It must be stressed, however, that none of the 
ideas set forth below are to be considered as 
rules or prerequisites to successful perform- 
ances. hey are rather suggestions which 
must necessarily be altered and revised to fit 
the individual director’s own casting and stag- 
ing problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this azine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic 
costumes and beautiful sets, professional light- 
ing and makeup; or often, just as effectively, 
using nothing but a plain cyclorama or eek 
drop for scenery, a mere suggestion of furnish- 
ings and costumes, and little or no lighting. In 
most cases very little of the charm or realism 


Ass LINCOLN AND LirrLz Jor 


Characters: 12 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the period. 

Properties: Official paper, dark worsted stock- 
ing. 

—_ Scene 1 — This scene may be played 
in front of a gamer set a few feet u 

, allowing room for next scene to 
set in back of it. The drop depicts the un- 
painted board front of a theater which is 
crudely and simply built. It resembles a 
large gonies crate. At center is a very 
plain door above which is painted “Jeffer- 
son and McKenzie Theater.” Entrances 
are right and left. Scene 2— An unpre- 
tentious room, barely furnished with a table 
and four chairs in center and a few chairs 
against right wall. There is an American 
flag of 1839 spread on the wall upstage. 

Lighting: Lights black out at. end of first 
scene as drop is raised. 

Note: Music for Little Joe’s song may be 
found in “Gentlemen Be Seated, a —_ of 
old time minstrels” by Dailey Paskman 
and Sigmund Spaeth. 


of the plays will be lost, because they are se- 
lected with this in mind. Therefore, schools 
without any staging or lighting facilities need 
not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Vo- 
cational Guidance Plays, are especially writ- 
ten for classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio rt may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time 
on their local station, or by those which have 
sound equipment; but also by any group which 
can pure a very inexpensive microphone 
unit to be hooked up with any radio. In this 
last case, the cast will “broadcast” from 
another classroom, from the cloakroom, or 
from behind stage in the auditorium, and will 
be heard wherever the speaker or radio is 
placed. Or, the cast may be grouped around a 
dummy microphone without any amplifier. 


Cup or Her Sprrir 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
Costumes: Clothes of the Civil War period. 
Pr ies: A folded document for Mr. 


er. 

Setting: The living room of a log cabin. At 
the rear, a door, left center, and a window, 
right center, open on the yard. Against the 
left wall, center, a wooden bench. Above 
it, a shelf, on which are an ink bottle and a 

uill pen. In the right wall, center, an open 

Solan. Down center is a small table 
hind which is a chair. Near each end of the 

Lighting: No spec al ligh t that fi 
ighting: No ial lighting excep ‘or 
the fireplace. 


A Fincer in Art 

Characters: 2 male; 9 female; female extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Midge 
and Aggie are wearing winter coats, mittens 
and ear-mufis at their entrance. The girls 
entering with Jane wear ski suits. The girls 
entering with Mary wear winter cheer 
leader outfits. 











PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 


Each playbook eosts only ten cenis, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 




















you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by Sub Hoan Masggy watt mc Tog 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for 
years to ey published 
October through M: 


(I enclose $ 0 Send 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 


monthly, 
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Properties: A copy of Charm, Seventeen, small 
box containing small vase, banner with 
“Duncan Hall” written on it, coat for Peg. 

Setting: There are doors to right and left. 
wide window center rear with a snow scene 
visible. A trophy case stands to the left of 
the window, and an open bookcase to the 

right. A flat top desk with a chair as well as 
of er chairs are placed in the room. A small 
table with magazine stands by one chair. 

Lighting: None required. 


Mexico ror MEXICANS 

Characters: 14 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The men wear loosely-fitting, light- 
colored clothing. Straw hats and colorful 
serapes form part of their dress. The In- 
dians wear bands around their meng: 43 
Father Hidalgo is dressed in a long, 
robe with a crucifix hanging at his ne te The 
women wear long, full skirts and light- 
colored blouses. Torres Base: a cloak over 
his military uniform. 

Properties: Garden tools; a jug; a gun. 

Setting: Scene 1— A large black crucifix is 
seen at both right and left of rear wall. Be- 
tween them is written in clear letters 
— All Praise to the Lord, Maker. A 
table and chair are at the left. A Bible, a 
cup, an earthenware jug are on 
Scene 2— At rear right and left are large, 
black crucifixes. The flag of Spain is seen 
near one, a banner showin ng 8 painting of the 
Holy Mary is near the o A window is 
seen at rear. There is a lectern holding a 
Bible at the right. Rows of benches face the 
right side of stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


Jerry Maxes A Discovery 
Characters: 5 male; male and female extras. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 
Properties: Books, watch for Jerry, poster 


wrapped in 
— os eat lll There are the cus- 


desks, tables and chairs. Pennants 
of Jefferson School are on the wall. If de- 
sired, bookshelves, globe, etc., may be on 


Lighting: None required. 


WasuIncton’s SACRIFICE 
Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 12 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the Colonial period. 

Properties: Newspapers, wagon w 

Setting: The dining room at Mount Vernon. 
A long dining table is at the left. News- 
papers, other papers, 4 quill pens are scattered 
on the table. the right is a fireplace with 
a rocker near it. Other chairs are near the 


table. 
Lighting: None required. 
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Two TRAVELERS AND A BEAR 


Characters: 3 male. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The First Traveler is well dressed 
in clothes of long ago. He carries a rich- 
looking purse and has a lyre slung over his 
shoulder. The Second Traveler is dressed in 
clothes of the same period but of poorer 
quae The Bear wears a brown suit and 


Properties: Basket of fruit. 
Setting: Backdrop of a forest may be used. 


There is an old crumbling wall at backstage 
with a large tree overhanging it. 
Lighting: None required. 


CHILDREN OF THE CALENDAR 


Characters: 7 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Father Time wears a long robe and 
has a grey beard. Jan , a boy, is dressed 
in winter clothing. Christmas tree icicles 
and artificial snow (soap flakes) are on his 
shoulders. February, a very short boy, also 
wears winter clothing with a cap — low 
over his face. March, April and May wear 
bright spring dresses with mayflowers and 
apple blossoms in their hair. June, July and 
August wear fluffy summer dresses. June 
has roses in her hair. July has a flag draped 
about her. August has summer flowers in 
her hair. September, a boy, is dressed in a 
bright suit. October wears a yellow or 
orange suit with a Halloween hat. Novem- 
ber wears a dark suit with a wide paper col- 
lar and a Pilgrim hat. December is dressed 
in a Santa costume or regular winter 
clothing. 

Properties: Scythe for Father Time, paper for 
the children’s pictures, basket of apples. 
Setting: All that is required is a long, low table 
with chairs around it. Paper, scissors, 
pas, paints, crayons are on the table. 

own right is a fireplace. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Girt oF THE F aries 

Characters: 1 male; 1 female; 15 Indian fairies, 
male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mrs. Lincoln wears a long dress 
with an apron over it. Tom Lincoln is 
dressed as a farmer of the period. The 
Fairies wear Indian costumes. 

Pr ies: Doll to be used for baby, wreath 
of oak leaves. 

Setting: The interior of a log cabin. There is a 
fireplace at the back; a door at the side. 
Crude furniture is placed about the room. 
A cradle stands to one side. There is a 


bearskin on the floor in front of the fireplace. 
Lighting: None required. 
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Tue Best Dressep SNOWMAN 
Characters: 8 male; 1 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Don and Mary are dressed for 
winter weather either in snow suits or heavy 
jackets. They both wear mittens. The 
nowman is stuffed out with pillows and 
wears a costume of white muslin or sheet- 
ing. The Tramp wears old and ragged 
—— The Dog wears a costume of 
brown burlap. The Snowbird is dressed in 
a gray costume with paper wings over his 
arms. The two boys wear coats, caps and 
mittens. Father wears an overcoat, gloves 


and hat. 

Properties: Old straw farmer’s hat, white rub- 
ber ball for snowball, red and white checked 
kerchief. 

Setting: None is required. However, if de- 
sired a backdrop of a yard with a house in 
view ey: 4 be used. 

Lighting: None required. 

Jack Frost AND TECHNICOLOR 

Characters: 6 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Jack Frost and his helpers all wear 
—_ white outfits (Dr. Denton suits 
would be practical) with pointed white caps. 
Winter is bundled up in heavy clothes. 
Jeanie wears a winter coat, hat and mittens. 

Properties: Paint pails, paint brushes, pencil. 

Setting: All that is required is a small stool 
placed before an easel on which is an old 
screen completely covered with overlapping 
a a doilies, some of them pain in 

right colors. 

Lighting: None required. 

A Guarp FoR THE KING 

Characters: 7 male; 1 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 10-12 minutes. 

Costumes: King Cullen is dressed in a long 
robe and wears a crown. This may be made 
of stiff cardboard covered with silver or gold 
— and cut in points, with both ends 

astened in back. The musician may carry 
a real or dummy instrument such as a 
mandolin or banjo, or a small lyre or harp 
made of pet gen da be A wa The 
messenger ani wear tight-fitting 
colored costumes and fin wii gc ee 
Setanta may wear an animal skin or cloth 
representing the hide of an animal. The 
attendants wear robes and headbands and 
carry cardboard swords. The Lady wears a 
long colorful robe with a cord about the 
waist. Her hair may be worn in long braids 

1" over which is a a of gold or silver. 
roperties: Arrowheads, bow arrows, rug. 

Setting: Elevated throne in the center of the 
stage; fireplace on wall, fitted with and- 
irons. 


i : None required. 
a Note: The Musician should sing Irish 
folksongs. 





Part Six 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


MovuntaIn Pony. By Henry V. Larom. IIllus- 
trated by Ross Santee. Whittlesey House: 
New York. $2.00. 


After his arrival in Wyoming, Andy Marvin 
buys a sorrel pony from a man who is abusing 
it. With hard and persistent work Andy tames 
Sunny, the pony, and the two become in- 
separable companions sharing many an excit- 
ing and dangerous adventure. This is a good 
adventure story for young readers who like 
stories of the outdoors and horses. The author 
knows his locale and tells a convincing story. 
(Junior high and older.) 


JanE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. Adapted by 
Jerome Carlin and Henry I. Christ. Globe 
Book Co.: New York, $1.11. 


Here is another of the excellent adaptations 
of the classics which this publishing house has 
been ae out. This edition of Jane E 
is considerably shorter than the original. The 
plot here is centered around the relationship 
of Jane and Mr. Rochester and those inci- 
dents and characters unrelated with this rela- 
tionship have been omitted. The vocabulary 
here is limited for the most part to the words 
most often found in Young people’s books. 
The book is illustrated with some stills from 
the motion picture production of this story. 
(Junior high and older.) 


Tus Successrut Secretary. By Margaret 
Pratt. Illustrated by er isin. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, New York. $2.00. 


This book offers a fresh approach to the 
vocation which starts many girls on their busi- 
ness careers. The first of the book is de- 
voted to basic training for a secretary and dis- 
cusses some of the features of this type of 
work. The second part is developed through 
interviews with executive secretaries who hold 
some fascinating and important jobs. Part 
three contains questions and answers coming 
from the “experts” interviewed. These inter- 
views will be stimulating to young girls who 
are beginning to think of a career and from 
this book they may learn some pertinent facts 
about this business of being a secretary. 
(Senior High.) 
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America’s Paut REVERE. Written by Esther 
Forbes with pictures by Lynd Ward. Hough- 
ton Mifflin: Boston. $2.50. 

This is a vivid and complete story of Paul 
Revere, told by an author whose knowledge of 
the man and his times is profound. Thi 
the story is not a long one, it tells of the full 
and well-rounded life of a man who was more 
than a hero for a night. His patriotism and 
forthrightness are shown in this story which 
makes exciting and interesting reading. The 
handsome, color illustrations enhance the 
book. (Jntermediate.) 


Don Marsnatit, ANNounceR. By Edward 
Ford. Illustrated by Robert S. Robison. 
Macrae-Smith: Philadelphia. $2.00. 

After participating in a school radio pro- 
gram, Don Marshall knew he would like to be 
a radio announcer. He obtains a job with a 
small station and learns the business from the 
bottom up. Serving an apprenticeship is not 
easy, but Don comes through all right and 
eventually becomes a full-fledged announcer 
with a show of his own. A very readable and 
entertaining career story, this book will be 
pope with young boys. (Junior high and 


Coronet Quiz Boox. Selected by the Editors 
of Coronet Magazine. A. S. Barnes: New 
York. $1.76. 

Here is a happy find for any party. This 
book contains more than eighty quizzes cov- 
ering many fields such as = istory, lit- 
erature, music and others. These quizzes have 
all appeared in Coronet Magazine. (Senior 
high and older.) 


Tue Picrure Srory or Houuanp. By Dola 
De J Pictures by Gerard Hordyk. 
Reynal & Hitchcock: New York. $2.00. 

As the author of this excellent book says, 
Holland is a storybook land and she tells about 
some of the charming and traditional scenes 
of the country. But along with this she gives 
a picture of modern Holland, telling about the 
things that boys and girls here would be inter- 
ested in — clothes, schools, holidays, the mod- 
ern big cities, ete. The charming color illus- 
trations lend vividness to this attractive book. 
(Intermediate.) 








PrcturED GroGrapHigs. Slories by Mar- 
guerite Henry. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
Albert Whitman: Chicago. $0.76 each. 
These individual geographies of Australia, 

the Virgin Islands, Bermuda, New Zealand 

Hawaii, British Honduras, The Bahamas, an 

the Dominican Republic, are all appealing in 

text and illustration. Each book tells a little 
of the history of the country, something of the 
life there, the natural resources, and its prod- 
ucts. Written in an easy readable style, the 
books are both instructive and interesting. 

The illustrations heighten the reader’s inter- 

est and add charm and some vitality to the 

texts. (Intermediate.) 


WHITEY AND JINGLEBOB. Story and Pictures 
by Glen Rounds. Grosset & Dunlap. $0.50. 
Here is a lively story about ranch life and 

horseback riding. The illustrations are simple 

and colorful, and the story itself is interesting. 

(Intermediate.) 


AnceL Camp. By Val Teal. Pictures by 
Ay Doane. Rand McNally: Chicago. 
$1.00. 

A baby angel tumbles off a cloud and Peter 
and Patty find him caught in the top of a tree. 
They rescue the baby angel and take care of 
him until one day he flies away. How the two 
children find the angel child again is all told 
with delightful simplicity. A charming and 


imaginative story, this little book will enter- 
tain the small child — especially one with a 
new baby inthe family. The illustrations are 
realistic and lively. (Primary.) 


Tue Romney Gay ABC. Writien and tllus- 
trated by Romney Gay. Grosset & Dunlap. 
$0.50. 

This alphabet book, prepared for beginner 
readers, is filled with jingles which are fairly 
good. Some seemed a little forced. Children 
will enjoy the book especially for the colorful, 
realistic illustrations. (Primary.) 


Wao Am I? By Lily Swann Saarinen. Reynal 

& Hitchcock, New York. $1.50. 

Here is a parade of animals from every 
part of the world — from the tiny mouse to 
the enormous elephant. Each animal shows 
how Mother Nature designed him to take care 
of himself. This charming little book ends 
with the most wonderful of Mother Nature’s 
children — the human being. Lily Saarinen’s 
impressionistic illustrations are delightful. 
She gives enough of the actual form of the 
animal for the child to recognize it, but within 
that form is her original and fanciful inter- 
pretation. Color is used in the illustration 
with purpose, creating unusual heightened 
interest. An excellent little book of fact for 
the young reader. (Primary and low inter- 
mediate.) 








Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 

Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 

New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of natuge-study and science pro- 


grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


field 
ONLY $3.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Pp \ ) S for Special Occasions in 
January and February 

In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 

subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for the following events: 


January 17th — Benjamin Franklin's Birthday 

Citizen FRANKLIN OF PHILADELPHIA (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1942 
A CHALLENGE TO YouNnG America (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1943 
YounG FRANKLIN Takes Over (For Junior and Senior High). October, 1944 


February 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 

Tue Boy Ase (Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 

Guory Roap (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

Tue Missinc “Linc” (Junior and Senior High). January, 1946 

A Lerrer To Lincoin (For Intermediates). January, 1946 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S REN (For Intermediates). February, 1945 
Earty American (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Lincotn: Hero UNuim™irTep (Radio Play). January, 1945. 

Mr. Lincoin’s Grave (Radio Play). January, 1944 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 

Miss LongLYHEaRtT (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
Comic VALENTINE (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
Say Ir Wir FLowers Saag and Senior — Feb , 1946 
VALERIE’s VALENTINE (For Intermediates). February "1948 

Tue Four Extra VALENTINES (For Intermediates). February, 1946 

A Kinp.y Heart (For Intermediates). Jan 1942 

Bo-Pgep’s VALENTINE (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 

Tue Queen Wire THE BROKEN Heart (For Primary Grades). February, 1946 
VALENTINE Antics (For Primary Grades). February, 1945 


February 22nd — Washington’s Birthday 

Frres aT VALLEY Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1943 

Tue Wasuinctons Siept Here (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1945 
So Provup To Serve (Junior and Senior High). December, 1945 

Sworp tn Hanp (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 

Tue WINTER OF Our DisconTEnt (Junior and Senior High). February, 1946 
Dotty Saves THE Picture (For Intermediates). February, 1946 

Betsy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 

Marrua Has A Viston (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

Ecuo or ’76 (For Intermediates). January, 1942 





Additional plays for the holidays in February will also appear in the February, 
1946, issue. Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by 
subscribers for 10c each plus postage. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 
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